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Features This Week : 


I Valuing Company Assets 


The Second and Concluding Installment of William 
Breiby’s Outstanding Paper on the Proper Method of 
Valuing Insurance Company Holdings for Annual 
Statement Purposes. 


g Who Says It Can’t Be Done? 


The Path of Direct Mail Leads Not Always to the 
Waste Basket, Contends Clifton P. Mayfield Who 
Shows How Mailing Pieces Can Be Made to Hit the 
Bull’s Eye. 


I Surrender and Lapse 


The Spectator’s Annual Tabulation of Terminations 
by Surrender and Lapse Shows How the Leading Life 
Insurance Companies Have Been Faring in This Re- 
spect. Figures Are From 1911 to 1930, Inclusive. 


@ The Week’s News in All Lines 


Accounts of the New Official Set-up of the Independ- 
ence Indemnity, Agency Qualification Developments, 
Proposed Voting Trust for Missouri State Life, and 
Other Happenings Appear in the Life, Fire and 
Casualty News Sections. 
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84 William Street 
New York, N. Y. 


(Incorporated in Delaware) 





BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 30, 1931 
ASSETS 
CASH IN BANKS 


PREMIUMS IN COURSE OF COLLECTION 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 

ACCRUED INTEREST RECEIVABLE 
SECURITIES (at market): 


United States Government bonds 
State and municipal bonds 
Corporate stocks and bonds 


$ 474,500.00 
843,676.97 


Total securities 
LOANS: 


Secured by collateral 
Secured by real estate mortgages 


283,856.80 
1,006,200.00 


Total loans 


EQUITY IN HOME OFFICE BUILDING (represented by an undivided one- 


fourth interest in land and building of the book value of $603,764.75, less 
company’s portion of encumbrances, $351,414.75) 


TOTAL 


LIABILITIES 


ACCRUED COMMISSIONS, TAXES, AND OTHER LIABILITIES 
DIVIDENDS PAYABLE 
RESERVES: 


Unearned premiums 
Reserve for losses 


$ 2,559,705.74 
2,546,618.15 
Total reserves 


CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 
Capital stock—authorized, 300,000 shares of $10.00 each; 


outstanding, 150,000 shares 1,500,000.00 
Surplus 2,842,044.69 


Total capital stock and surplus 


TOTAL 


CERTIFICATE 


International Re-Insurance Corporation: 


4,407,258.00 


International Re-Insurance Corporation 


$ 1,042,136.80 
1,397,770.96 
212,087.88 
78,994.91 


5,725,434.97 


1,290,056.80 


252,350.00 





$ 9,998,832.32 





$ 400,463.74 
150,000.00 


5,106,323.89 


4,342,044.69 





$ 9,998,832.32 


We have examined your accounts as of June 30, 1931; we have verified the loans and 
collateral held thereunder, the possession of the securities owned, and confirmed the cash 
balances by certification of the depositaries. The loss reserve appears to be conservatively 


stated, and 


WE HEREBY CERTIFY that in our opinion the above balance sheet sets forth your 
HASKINS & SELLS 


financial condition at June 30, 1931. 


Los Angeles, 
August 19, 1931 


CARL M. HANSEN, President 
Home Office: 


Pacific Finance Building 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


International Re-Insurance Corporation 


76 King William Street 
London, England 
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This Week: 


@ It’s one thing to bandy annual statement 
figures about and it’s another to know what 
they really mean. For example, how indica- 
tive of a company’s financial standing will its 
valuation of assets as of Dec. 31, 1931, be? 
Or “as of june 30, 1931”? Important men in 
the insurance business differ sharply on the 
point. You are sure to know more about it 
after you read William Breiby’s article in this 
issue. 


@ There's no use cluttering up Uncle Sam’s 
mails with sales literature, however beautifully 
it’s written, if it isn’t going to the right 
people at the right time. Clifton P. Mayfield 
advocates “rifle fire’ instead of a shotgun bar- 
rage. 


@ What's your company doing about policy 
loans? Read what the San Jacinto Life, down 
in Texas, is doing to protect policyholders 
against themselves. (Page 13.) 





@ If you're too busy to read, be thankful for 
it, but turn to page 7, and get a flash picture 
of the march of events in insurance and the 
trend of general business throughout the world. 


Next Week: 


@ A monthly calendar for fire and casualty 
agents which will contain a genuine selling hint 
for each working day. 


@ A sales letter designed to get you some real 
returns on a suggested campaign on the all- 
risks cover. 


@ Everybcdy in business fights for the con- 
sumer’s dollar around Christmas time. You've 
got to advertise if you want to be heard above 
the din. Some practical and adaptable sample 
ads for fire and casualty agents will be served 
up in the November 19 issue. 





Within the Range of Duty 


HE education and training standards of the life insur- 

ance agency organization make that profession rank 

high in the world of business and industry. The effi- 
ciency of their methods and the test of their ability is proved 
by the fact that the life insurance business has withstood the 
action of depression and stringent money. Life insurance 
shows a smaller percentage of decrease than practically any 
other business. There is no doubt that in their direct sales 
contact, life insurance agents are responding to the herculean 
task which has confronted them. 


There is, however, a question as to whether the 
life underwriting profession is taking full advantage of the 
knowledge it possesses. It is leaving unsaid to the pub- 
lic, many important facts which the public would be glad to 
know. 


Life insurance is exerting a tremendous force in 
the solution of national affairs. It remains for field represen- 
tatives to capitalize locally these accomplishments. Make 
household knowledge of the influence exerted by life insurance 
companies toward the country’s financial solvency, toward 
the development of railroads and farm lands. Life insurance 
is putting thousands of men back to work through their bond 
investments. They are recording their complete confidence 
in America’s future. The work of these great institutions in 
prolonging life, in raising the standards of health, in provid- 
ing funds for widows and orphans can bulwark life insurance 
prestige. Communism and radical socialism meet their strong- 
est practical foe among the life insurance companies. Life 
insurance makes of every policyholder—and there are seventy 
millions of them—part owner of every industry in the nation. 
They have almost nineteen billions of dollars in trust for fu- 
ture distribution among the American public. These and hun- 
dreds of other truths impose a duty upon life agents for their 
dissemination. 

As an agent you may continue to make your 
quota but your job will not be done unless you lay the founda- 
tion for future growth in presenting essential facts on life in- 
surance to your home community. The alpha and omega of 
institutional advertising is not contained in paid advertising 
copy, but needs the coordinated brain and voice of every indi- 
vidual in the life insurance business. 

T. J. V. ¢. 
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WHO SAYS IT CAN'T BE 





The man who sends out direct mail literature 
with the conviction that most of it is destined for 
the waste paper basket is probably right. But if 
he has made a study of the direct mail problem and 
plans his campaign along the lines laid out by the 
author of the accompanying article, he can rest 
assured that his effort is far from wasted. 

One of the fundamentals is summed up in “the 
right sort of message to the right sort of prospect.” 
Use the rifle, as well as the shot gun, and aim for 
the bullseye. 





it.” We are talking about sales promotional 
printed matter, of course—and letters and direct 
by mail advertising used by the agent. There is always 
some one bobbing up during a discussion of the merits 
of such advertising to make such a sweeping assertion. 
Well, what of it? If he happens to be a successful 
life insurance agent or a brilliant actuary or a re- 
sourceful attorney does that make him an authority on 
advertising? It does not. Let us use our own heads 
and reach our own conclusions. 


“Ty all goes into the waste basket—no one reads 


Tests to Make 


There are two test tubes into which we can pour 
any such assertion for a preliminary examination, one 
or both of which may usually be relied upon to pre- 
cipitate some crystallized facts. The first test tube is 
this: if a statement after thoughtful consideration 
doesn’t sound reasonable, the chances are it isn’t true 
It may be, of course—but the chances are it isn’t true. 

Now we can prove—prove not simply state—that the 
sale of commodities ranging from yachts to needles 
has been profitably made solely through the use of 
mail advertising. Does it sound reasonable, therefore, 
to say that the sale of a service can not be influenced 
by the same means? Is it fair to assume that sales 
messages are not read if they happen to be on the 
topic of life insurance? Is it probably true? 


Test Number Two 


The second test tube is this: Was this conclusion 
reached by reasoning from the specific to the general 
or by reasoning from the general to the specific If 
the latter, the conclusion is probably true—if the for- 
mer, it is probably false. 

Was the conclusion that people do not read life in- 
surance messages in printed form based on the re- 
action of the speaker or a few of his friends or ac- 
quaintances, or has he tested this thing out by putting 
into play the law of averages? And has his test been 
conducted with the right sort of messages to the right 
sort of prospects? 
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E KNOW? 


By 
CLIFTON P. MAYFIELD 


Let us write Q. E. D. to this phase of the discussion. 
We are not a militant crusader seeking to enlist skep- 
tics under our banner. We merely wish to point the 
way of clear thinking to those who are trying to make 
their selling burdens easier and who are willing to 
invest in a business force of proven value. 


This Requirement Important 


The milk of our cocoanut lies in the last sentence 
two paragraphs back—“the right sort of messages to 
the right sort of prospects.” We might liken ‘“‘the 
right sort of messages to the right sort of prospects” 
to the well-directed shots from a rifle. 

We hesitate to recommend the use of direct mail by 
the average agent for the sole purpose of securing 
leads. In the first place, most companies have some 
sort of lead service which does this work at less ex- 
pense than he could do it. 

In the second place, a lead service, as most agents 
use it, is a shot gun barrage. It is perfectly true that 
care in the selection of bona fide prospects is just as 
resultful here as in any other form of direct mail. 
And it is equally true that a follow-up call upon those 
who do not reply is likewise just as resultful as in 
any other form. Nevertheless, two factors contribute 
to the agent’s failure to take full advantage of these 
admitted facts. 

There are real difficulties in the way 
of the agent making the sort of care- 
ful prospect selection that brings each 
one directly in front of the sights of 
the lead service gun. Chief among 
these difficulties is that he submits the 
names in blocks numerically too large 
to admit of the extreme care in secreen- 
ing for which the best results call. 


Change the Leopard's Spots? 

The second factor is an offspring of 
the first. Knowing that only a propor- 
tion of his lead prospects are likely to 
be interested in his proposal and not 
knowing which, he makes the erroneous 
assumption that only those replying 
are interested. Even if his lead plan 
demands calls on all circularized, there 
is a marked favoritism shown for those 
replying, which is not unnatural under 
the circumstances. 

And so we regard the lead service 
in the light of a shot gun which sends 
a mass of pellets in the general direc- 
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DONE—AND HOW DOES 





tion of the game, with an expectation of fair results that 


is usually realized. 


We deplore this fact and we would use every persuasion 
to correct the evil, but we know it is deep seated and we 
must admit that there is some merit in the agent’s con- 
tention that he wishes to separate the wheat from the 
chaff quickly and is willing to lose a little grain in order 


to do so. 


HE SCORNS GENERALITIES 





Clifton P. Mayfield 
The Fidelity Mutual Life 


Just because one uses a shot gun, 
however, is no reason he should not 
also a rifle, and so we believe there 
is a distinct place for the use of our 
printed sales promotional material and 
our letters irrespective of the lead 
service. 

Such material may profitably be used 
in four ways: 1—Before the call; 2— 
During the call; 3—After the call; 4 
—After the sale. 

In every one of these cases it is pos- 
sible to solve the first requisite of the 
successful use of such material—that 
of a bona fide prospect. A bona fide 
prospect in the sense we use it here is 
a prospect needing insurance, able to 
buy and about whom you know suffi- 
cient to select the appeal that has the 
greatest chance of gaining attention 
and holding interest. He is a prospect 
even though the sale has been made. 

So much for the “right kind of pros- 
pect”—now for the “right kind of 
message.” The selection of the mes- 

(Concluded on page 12) 











Licensed Agents 


ENRY W. HANSON, super- 

intendent of insurance of 
the State of Illinois, recently an- 
nounced that a total of 99,800 
licenses were issued to insurance 
agents by the Division of Insur- 
ance of Illinois during the year 
ending June 30, 1931. The 1930 
Federal census gives Illinois a 
population of 7,607,684. The 
number of licenses issued to fire 
insurance agents was 54,000 
which would mean that there is 
a fire agent for approximately 
every 140 and four-fifths men, 
women and children in the State. 
Obviously, many of these are not 
agents at all in the true sense of 
the word. 

The feeling, we believe, is con- 
stantly growing that insurance 
agents, especially fire insurance 
agents if any distinction should 
be made, not only should be li- 
censed but that the obtaining of 
the license should not be a mere 
formality. In other words the 
agency qualification movement 
has recently gained many sup- 
porters among those who pre- 
viously opposed it. If Illinois is 
to have a fire agent for every 140 
of its inhabitants it is proper 
that they should be licensed and 
that the license means they have 
shown themselves not only hon- 
est but qualified to give intelli- 
gent service to their clients. 


Equilibrium in Costs 


HAT is doubtless the most 

important step in the ad- 
justment of acquisition costs to 
be made thus far, was announced 
this week by the Conference on 
Acquisition and Field Super- 
vision Costs for Casualty Insur- 
ance. Under Section 140 of the 
New York Insurance law, the 
conference has made itself an 
auxiliary rating organization. 
This gives it an official status 
similar to that of an established 
insurance company. 

It means that the administra- 
tion of commission scales is now 
in the hands of the insurance 
superintendent who passes on all 
rate schedules, and who is re- 


Editorial 


With the Editors 





Good News! 


HE Specrator has not 

been numbered among 
those publications which 
have been consistently 
sighting the long awaited 
corner for business to turn 
but we have maintained an 
anxious look-out for indica- 
tions that would warrant an 
optimistic prediction or two. 
We think we have reason to 
call for at least a short cheer 
this week. 

In the “Tide” column on 
page seven of this issue 
there are unmistakable 
signs of trade revival. Steel 
preduction is up, cotton and 
wheat prices show an in- 
crease, building activities 
appear on the increase and 
stock prices generally, in- 
cluding rails, show healthy 
progression. 

That the insurance busi- 
ness, both from the point of 
view of company invest- 
ments and agents’ produc- 
tion, is bound to benefit in 
some degree from these im- 
provements, goes without 
saying. There may be re- 
cessions in these very items 
later on, but evidence of the 
fact that business CAN go 
forward is a challenge to 
those insurance producers 
who have been giving 
ground. 

Let’s pause for the short 
cheer — and then get right 
back into the firing line with 
renewed determination. 











sponsible for their strict enforce- 
ment. It takes a burden from 
the shoulders of the individual 
companies who are members of 
the Conference and contributes a 
form of solution to the general 
problem of equitable practices, 
the like of which has never been 
seen. It comes as a distinct aid 
to the cause of adequate rates in 
which all companies are vitally 
interested, and will be another 
plate in ‘the strong armor of in- 
surance stability. 





Missouri State Life 


HE announced’ plan for a 

voting trust to control the 
Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company of St. Louis met with 
widespread approval in _ insur- 
ance circles. Particularly was 
the personnel of the proposed 
trustees a matter of satisfaction 
to those interested in the sound 
progress of life insurance. Each 
of these men are nationally prom- 
inent, successful and well 
equipped to assist in stable man- 
agement. Paul M. Davis of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Frank K. Houston of 
New York City, James R. Leavell 
of Chicago and Frank O. Watts 
of St. Louis are well known and 
conservative bankers in their re- 
spective localities. 

Stabilization of management in 
the Missouri State Life will be of 
untold advantage to both policy- 
holder and stockholder and enable 
the company to continue its posi- 
tion as the largest life insurance 
company west of the Mississippi. 
Any movement in this direction 
is to be commended and endorsed 
by all interested parties. It 
would seem to the ultimate ad- 
vantage of all stockholders to get 
behind this voting trust. 


Philip Burnet 


HE sudden death of Philip 

Burnet, president of the Con- 
tinental American Life of Wil- 
mington, removes from the ranks 
of life insurance executives one 
of its most attractive and useful 
members. There was nothing of 
the provincial in Mr. Burnet’s 
mental makeup and as a result 
his influence was felt not only 
within his own company but 
throughout the insurance field. 

But recently the introduction 
by the Continental American Life 
of the Family Income Policy was 
deemed worthy of imitation by al- 
most every company in the busi- 
ness. Mr. Burnet took particular 
pride in his sponsorship of this 
important feature. 

Mr. Burnet was 53 years of 
age and many more years of 
fruitful effort were expected from 
this man of uncommon mental 
vigor. 
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I , 
(Week of Nov. 2-7 in 
Review) 
Travelers’ statistics show families of 
62,000 American workmen receive ben- 
efits of more than $93,000,000 this 


year under plans of group life insur- 
ance in force among business estab- 


lishments. 





Guilford A. Deitch, one of the or- 
ganizers of the Reserve Loan Life, dies. 





E. S. Parrish elected president of 
the State Life of Chicago. 





President Edward D. Duffield of the 
Prudential announces that the signa- 
tures of 149 insurance company presi- 
dents have been obtained for a state- 
ment advocating membership of the 
United States in the World Court. 





Mutual Life abolishes title of sec- 
ond vice-president. Those holding such 
offices have been made vice-presidents. 





National Union Fire directors pro- 
pose reduction of the company’s capi- 
tal from $10,000,000 to $2,750,000 and 
a reduction in the par value of the 
shares from $100 each to $50 each. 





Mount Royal Assurance of Montreal, 
operating in Canada, Newfoundland 
and West Indies, placed in voluntary 
liquidation. Business will presumably 
be reinsured in Great American group. 





Stockholders approve Knickerbocker- 
Brooklyn Fire merger. 





D. S. Hanna appointed marine secre- 
tary of the National Union Fire of 
Pittsburgh. 





Charles H. Holland resigns as chair- 
man of the board of the Independence 
Indemnity Company. 





Directors of Insurance Securities, 
Inc., authorize contribution of $1,250,- 
000 to the surplus of the Union In- 
demnity. 





Judea Life changes name to Eastern 
Life Insurance Company of New York. 





United States Life announces it will 
quit disability field November 15. 





Lockwood Hosmer elected president 
of the Illinois Association of Insurance 
Agents at annual meeting in Peoria. 





Edmund A. Tallman and James A. 
Morrison appointed managers and resi- 
dent vice-presidents of the New York 
office of the Independence Indemnity. 





Deal to sell Chicago National Life to 
Pacific States Life gets under way. 





Guy G. Patton resigns as president 
and treasurer of the First American 
Life of Lincoln, Neb., under orders of 
the insurance commissioner. J]. P. Van 
Vliet succeeds Mr. Patton in both 
positions. 





George W. Huskinson, former insur- 
ance commissioner of Illinois, and 
chairman of the board of the Pruden- 
tial Casualty and Surety Co. of St 


Louis, dies suddenly of a heart attack. | 
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IN THE AMERICAN MANNER 








SOUNDINGS 




















By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN—————" 
“The meet you for lunch,” one of the 





happiest phrases in the jargon of the 

American business man, is the by-word 
of a custom that is at once charming and 
tremendously significant. For luncheon in 
Wall and William Streets is no mere inter- 
lude in which a man stays himself with 
enough caloric content to keep the old ma- 
chine going until his desk is shut for the 
day and a domestic dinner can be enjoyed. 
Nor is it always a brief recess from the cares 
of business. Frequently it is a time in the 
day’s occupation that marks the height of 
accomplishment. 

I do not think it is an exaggeration to 
say that three-fourths of the important 
transactions that are solemly consummated 
across the walnut top of the executive desk 
or directorial table have their conception at 
a more intimate conference in which a once 
immaculate table cloth serves as a scroll 
for the preliminary, hieroglyphic transcrip- 
tion of the contract. Good food, if not over- 
indulged in, steps up the brain, and the mel- 
low aroma of coffee and cigars is conducive 
to creative thinking. 

There used to be considerable jesting, 
some years ago, about the Three-Hours-For- 
Lunch Club, but indeed, the entertainment 
of such an idea in executive circles is as im- 
portant and sensible as the consideration 
given to six-hour day and five-day week pro- 
posals in industry. 

The extenuated luncheon is a warm, com- 
radely institution that is good for the soul 
and good for business. 





convinced of that, I’ll meet you for lunch 
and we’ll talk it over more congenially. 


| 





Tide 


(4 Weekly Review of 
Business Trends) 


Steel production rose more than 2 
per cent last week to 31 per cent of 
capacity. This is the first advance 
since September 24. 





Debits to individual accounts as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board 
by banks in leading cities for the week 
ending November 4 aggregated $7,- 
955,000,000 or 5 per cent above the 
reported total for the preceding week. 





Secretary of Treasury Mellon gave 
notice Saturday that tenders are in- 
vited for treasury bills to the amount 
of $75,000,000. These bills will be 
dated November 16, 1931 and will ma- 
ture on February 15, 1932. They will 
be issued in printed form in denomina- 
tions of one thousand, ten thousand, 
one hundred thousand, five hundred 
thousand and one million dollars. Price 
offered must be expressed on the basis 
of 100 with no more than three deci- 
mal places. 





Prof. Irving Fisher's weekly index on 
the basis of average 1926 values at 100 
for the first week of November was 
68.3, a drop of 0.2 per cent from the 
preceding week. The same _ index 
shows that the purchasing power of 
the dollar rose four cents to 46.4 cents 
above the 1926 average. 





Transactions on the New York Stock 
Exchange show par value of bonds for 
the week ending November 7, 1931 to 
be $57,509,300 as compared with $42,- 
309,700 for the same week in 1930. 





The composite average price for sev- 
enty industrials traded in on the New 
York Stock Exchange rose from 128.26 
on Monday to 131.25 on Saturday. The 
average price of thirty rails from 43.51 
on Monday to 45.04 on Saturday; 100 
average stocks rose from 102.84 on 
Monday to 105.39 on Saturday; 30 
bonds rose from 87.44 on Monday to 
88.57 on Saturday. 





Moody’s Investors Service reports 
the average yield on 318 active cash 
dividend paying common stocks on the 
New York Exchange amounted to 9.72 
per cent on November 2. 





The cotton market last week fluc- 
tuated over a range of $1.70 a bale 
and ended this period near a high, 20 
cents a bale over final prices as of 
October 30. 





Wheat rose 22% cents a bushel dur- 
ing the month ending November 5, to 
67'2 per cent on Saturday last. 





Pacific Coast Building permits record 
a gain of 9.4 per cent in October. 





Bank of France report for October 
30, shows gold reserve at $2,586,000,- 
000 for an increase of $30,000,000. 





Sales agreement between North 
America and India producers of silver 





has been reached. Stabilization of the 


If you’re not fully | price of silver will be a result. 





Price of steers in the Chicago mar- 
ket rose last week. 








William Breiby 


(Concluded from last week) 


ET us examine into the general 
L character of the cash obligations 

of the several lines of insurance 
companies, as well as into the general 
liability items of the statement. 

First: Incurred and unpaid policy 
claims, process of adjust- 
ment or settlement, and incurred and 
unpaid expenses and accounts. These, 
of course, require immediate cash for 


claims in 


settlement, except in so far as some of 
the policy claims are payable in in- 
stalments over a period of time and 
except to the extent that the sum set 
up as liabilities are the possible maxi- 
mum sums which might be payable on 
the claims and the sums finally settled 
for prove to be less. 

SECOND: The obligations to pay cash 
surrender values and cash loans in life 
insurance companies, and for return of 
“unearned” premiums on cancellations 
cf insurance, before expiry of the term 
of the insurance, in other lines of in- 
surance. 


Surrenders and Loans 

Since the stock market break in the 
fall of 1929, the life insurance com- 
panies have been subject to heavy de- 
mand for cash surrender values and 
for policy loans. This, in the eyes of 
some, may seem analogous to the “runs” 
on the banks. There is no analogy. 
There is little likelihood of a “run” on 
a life insurance company, unless, of 
course, the management has been thor- 
oughly discredited. Even in such 
extreme and rare case, the “run” would 
not be of the same intensity as that on 
a bank. A policyholder is not as con- 
scious of his loan or cash values as he 
is of his bank balance. He thinks of 


the face amount of his policy, rather 
than 


‘f the much smaller cash or loan 


an. 
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value and feels that he loses that face 
amount upon withdrawing. 

The greater proportion of the out- 
standing life insurance policies provide, 
in accord with the law, that the pay- 
ment of a cash or loan value may be 
deferred for 60 or 90 days after formal 
demand is made.therefor. If necessary 
this provision might be invoked and 
thus not only give the company some 
time to readjust its cash situation, but 
probably by the those 60 or 90 
days are up many of those requesting 
cash would no longer require it. On 
general business could hardly be at a 


time 


lower level than now. Here also the 
trend of such cancellations in the past 
year or so indicate what might be ex- 
pected. 

THIRD: Obligations to pay, or begin 
to pay, policy claims as they arise upon 
the happening of the eventualities in- 
sured against. Life insurance com- 
panies stand out from the others in the 
long term character of their policy con- 
tracts, as contrasted with the short 
term contracts of the others. Of the 
total outstanding life insurance a very 
small part becomes payable as claims in 
any one year and the cash required for 
payments of current years’ claims can 
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The recent decision of the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
allowing insurance companies to use June 30, 1931 values as a basis in the 
preparation of their annual statements at the end of 1931, has occasioned 


considerable discussion among insurance men. 


Commissicner Dunham of 


Connecticut, among others, has taken issue with this decision and will require 


values as of December 31, 1931. 


That a situation has arisen which focuses attention on methods now in use 
for the valuation of investments for annual statement purposes will undoubtedly 
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the basis of the trends of requests for 
such cash values in the past several 
months, the life insurance companies 
can arrange for the cash requirements 
in excess of the prospective cash in- 
come, if that be necessary. 

As to calls for cash return of “un- 
earned” premiums in other lines of in- 
surance: Here again we have the 
psychological phase: the policyholder 
sees the face amount of his policy or 
the necessity or desirability of the cov- 
erage and not the comparatively small 
equity he has in a return of the un- 
earned premium. The cancellations 
which have taken place during the past 
two years have not been effected be- 
cause of lack of confidence in the insur- 
ance companies. They have taken 
place because of the disappearance of 
values in the properties insured or by 
termination of the need of the insur- 
ance. Such cancellations cease when 
business gets down to a minimum, and 





be foretold with all necessary accuracy. 

In other lines of insurance, there is 
not the regularity of the incidence of 
claims that applies in life insurance; 
but they do not all come at once. Suffi- 
ciently reliable estimates as to the cash 
requirements can be made. 

Oh! but the danger of epidemic and 
catastrophe, we will hear. They can- 
not be foretold! They may happen at 
any time! That is true, and some pro- 
vision should be made therefor. That 
does not mean, however, that we need 
have all cash assets available at all 
times to cover the maximum possible 
loss. 

Take first the danger of epidemics to 
which life insurance and health insur- 
ance companies are subject. Judging 
by past experience and by our knowl- 
edge of the possibilities, they do not 
happen over night; the total loss does 
not come all at once. They begin 
rather slowly and spread over a period 
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of time—a matter of weeks and months. 
There is some time in which to read- 
just matters to take care of the cash 
requirements. 

Other lines of insurance companies 
are subject to castrophies such as con- 
flagrations, affecting the fire insurance 
companies, severe storms or other “Acts 
of God,” affecting fire companies and 
others providing such coverage; acci- 
dents involving large numbers of per- 
sons, affecting life companies doing 
group business, companies providing 
group accident insurance and those do- 
ing workmen’s compensation (or em- 
ployers’ liability). Here again there 
is necessarily some time required be- 


to a certain extent be anticipated, and 
those which come in waves can general- 
ly be provided for in time, because there 
are usually preliminary signs pointing 
thereto. Many of these lines also have 
a hedge in the way of salvage, and in 
the lines where replacement might take 
the place of cash indemnity, such re- 
placements can be made at lower prices 
in times of business depression that at 
other times. 

FourTH: Policy Reserve Liability: 
Here again distinction must be made 
between life insurance and all other 
kinds of insurance companies. The 
policy reserve liability items comprise 
from 70 per cent to 90 per cent of the 
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redound beneficially to the insurance business as a whole. The present method 
has been in vogue practically since the inception of State supervision. From a 
conservative angle, it has contributed to the growth of public confidence in 
insurance, but nevertheless, it is a stilted device with limitations which in the 


past have been subject to criticisms. 


An open discussion as to the merits or demerits of the present methods of 
investment valuation, The Spectator thinks, may result in some progressive 


and constructive thought. 
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tween the time of the accident and the 
determination of the extent of the loss 
and of the proper claimants; allowing 
some time for readjusting and convert- 
ing assets, if necessary. 

But, the important point is that the 
extent to which individual companies 
are subject to such catastrophic loss is 
dependent upon the class and spread 
of the risks of the particular company. 
So that a general rule as to cash asset 
requirements should not be applied to 
all. Such requirements should be 
according to the particular class and 
spread of risks of the individual com- 
pany. 

Still other iines of insurance, such 
as public liability, plate glass, boiler 
explosion, burglary, fidelity and other 
miscellaneous coverages are not subject 
to such intense catastrophic hazards. 
The losses of some may come in waves, 
or by seasons; but they do not fall all 
at once. Those which are seasonal can 
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total liabilities of the life insurance 
companies. They are calculated upon 
reliable experience tables, to provide, 
together with the future premiums and 
interest on assets securing the reserves, 
for the policy claims of the indefinite 
future. These reserves are secured by 
assets which need earn only 3 per cent 
or 3% per cent interest per annum, but 
which as a rule earn considerably more. 
As has long been recognized, in per- 
mitting amortization values for bonds 
owned by life insurance, the assets 
securing the policy reserves need not be 
represented by immediate realizable 
cash values, except such part as is 
reeded for current claims, cash and 
loan values, which we have already 
discussed. 

There is no corresponding policy 
reserve liability in other lines of in- 
surance, except to a certain extent, 
under non-cancellable accident and 
health, and for annuities payable under 
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In last week’s issue and in 
the accompanying article the 
author, who is an outstanding 
insurance company analyst and 
actuary, presents the various 
angles of the present practice 
of valuations of investments 
in annual statements and offers 
an opinion as to how the faults 
he finds may be corrected. 





workmen’s compensation. The nearest 
comparable item of the other com- 
panies, is the so-called ‘‘unearned” pre- 
mium, or reinsurance, reserve. In gen- 
eral this “reserve” is such part of the 
gross premium received as the un- 
expired period cf the contract is of the 
whole period for which the insurance 
was contracted. Reserve in this manner 
is excessive for covering the future 
liability, consisting of the unexpired 
risk of the insured-against-eventual- 
ity and of liability to return of the 
“unearned” premium, generally at 
short term rates, upon cancellation of 
the insurance. The reserve is excessive, 
or redundant, because no deduction is 
made for the expenses which have been 
paid out of the gross premiums collected 
and no allowance is made for the prob- 
ability of cancellation. Normally, this. 
excess, which in effect is surplus, runs 
from 30 per cent to 40 per cent of such 
reserve. That part need not be covered 
by immediate cash assets, nor, as pre- 
viously indicated, need all of the bal- 
ance, because neither the eventualities 
insured against, nor the claims for re- 
turn of- unearned premiums will come 
all at once. 

FirtH: Another liability item in the 
statements of capital stock compaies, 
usually of considerable amount, is that 
of Capital Stock. This is not in any 
sense a cash obligation. The assets 
securing the Capital Stock constitute 
an added safety fund for the policy- 
nolders. 


Year-End Values 


The Insurance Commissioners Con- 
vention Committee in settling upon 
June 30, 1931, values (which they found 
to approximate the averages of prices 
for several different dates running 
from September, 1930, to September, 
1931) presumably recognized that the 
Dec. 31 prices will undoubtedly be sub- 
normal and not reflective of intrinsic 
values nor of those which would likely 
apply during the coming year, and that 
the companies would not have to sell 
their securities on that day at those 
prices, so that Dec. 31 values would not 
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reflect the true conditions of the com- 
panies. The use of June 30 prices, or 
of some average derived from the 
prices over the past year, or so, is 
primarily to get values higher than 
those which it is thought will apply 
on Dec. 31. Involved in the idea of 
using those values is possibly that, as 
such values are the averages of a down 
grade market, they will reflect the 
averages of an upgrade market, which 
must lie before us. 


Depression Factor 


There have been many factors pro- 
ducing the down grade of prices in 
bonds and stocks, important among 
which have been the poor earning 
statements of most of the industries, 
extensive liquidation of bank loans, 
abject fear of the future, a fear born 
of the blasting of the former blind 
and extreme optimism. Whatever the 
many and several reasons for this 
down grade, an average of such fall- 
ing prices reflects largely an increas- 
ing dismay and despondency, and in- 
volves a large element of bottom prices. 
I say bottom prices, because prices 
could not go down much further, 
unless the whole country is ready to 
“wrap the draperies of his couch about 
him and lie down to (un) pleasant 
dreams.” Forced liquidation cannot 
continue after everything has been 
liquidated, and despair has its limits. 

Many, much more qualified than I, 
have predicted the “turning of the 
corner,” and have been wrong. So I 
shall not join the ranks of the prophets, 
but do not hesitate to say that the 
future must hold rising prices. They 
might ebb and flow for some little time 
yet, but eventually the way is up. We 
do not have to wait for evidence of this, 
that and the other industry being on 


the upgrade to know that. The very 
nature of our social and economic 
make-up assures it. We have the 


wants and we have the resources, and 
until we are all satisfied, and all those 
who follow us are satisfied, to live, work 
and be entertained in the same old 
buildings, to use the same old trans- 
portation and utility facilities, to use 
the same old implements; that is, until 
we are all ready to stand still for ever- 
more, capital will be needed and will 
command a price. We can be thankful 
that for some time past now we have 
not been assured from “high places” 
that we are “fundamentally sound.” 
There was then too much “sound” and 
not enough of the “fundamental.” Now 
we have less “sound,” and so presum- 
ably more of the “fundamental.” 
Though we may have passed the bot- 
tom and may be on the upgrade, no 
one can now measure the degree of 
recovery which lies in the immediate 





future. If June 30 figures were 
adopted on the basis of early recovery, 
they are open to the objection that they 
represent merely a hope. Whatever 
they may represent, or by whatever 
process developed, there is no evidence 
that their use will show the degree of 
ability of each company to finally dis- 
large its obligations. There is little 
warrant now for adopting a rule which 
merely has the merit of being easy or 
simple of applying. That is not the 
problem. Nor is the problem that of 
merely “saving” some few weak com- 
panies. The situation is one in which 
it will be best to show rather more true 
pictures of the ability of the companies 
to meet their obligations, so far as the 
best talent can draw them. Each com- 
pany should be judged and treated on 
its own merits or weaknesses as to its 
obligations, but a general rule as to 
asset values should be applied. 

I would suggest for consideration a 
method, which would give weight to a 
“normal” or “continuing” value of the 
assets, which have such value, and pro- 
vide a special reserve item for adjust- 
ment to “cash” values in so far as 
needed to meet the anticipated cash 
obligations. 

Value Assets as follows: 


Asset Valuation 


Home Office Property: On bases here- 
tofore employed, or on the basis to earn 
3% or 4 per cent per annum, after al- 
lowing for rent for own occupancy and 
for appropriate depreciation and obso- 
lescence factors. 

Other City and Town Real Estate: 
Sale value in “normal” times: best 
judgment of qualified appraisers. 

Farm Real Estate (applying more 
particularly to life insurance com- 
panies): At values heretofore carried 
—generally at the amount of unpaid 
principal of foreclosed mortgage plus 
acquisition costs and unpaid interest 
to time of acquisition, plus permanent 
improvements. 

Real Estate Mortgages (Farm and 
City): As heretofore, at unpaid prin- 
cipal sum, with the exception that any 
mortgage in default as to interest or 
principal (or with threatened fore- 
closure) with unpaid principal of 
$50,000 or more (or of a sum equal to 
1 per cent or more of the total assets, 
if that sum be less than $50,000): not 
more than sale value of the property 
in “normal” times, if that be less than 
the unpaid principal. 

Bonds, as to which security is un- 
questioned and not in default as to 
interest: At amortized values, based 
on cost. Bonds in default as to inter- 
est: at Dec. 31 values, unless those 
values are clearly depressed below 
liquidation values, in which case use 








such liquidation values. 

Stocks: Of corporations in basic in- 
dustries, railroads and public utilities, 
whose activities extend over wide terri- 
tory, with histories of consistent earn- 
ing power and with organizations, 
plants, equipment and their markets 
unimpaired, except in so far as tempo- 
rarily affected by the depression: 

Preferred: At values such that the 
“preferred” or cumulative dividend 
rate will yield 5 per cent per annum. 

Common: At values such that the 
average yearly net earnings over the 
past ten years (approximately from 
the middle of 1921 to the middle of 

1931, thus including the 1921 de- 

pression as well as the present one) 

would be 6 per cent thereof. 


Stocks: Of other corporations with 
histories of earning power and with 
organizations, plants, equipment and 
their markets unimpaired, except in so 
far as temporarily affected by the de- 
pression; 

Preferred: At values such that 
the “preferred” or cumulative 
dividend rate will yield 6 per cent 


per annum, or Dec. 31 prices if 
higher. 
Common: Similar to “Common” 


above, but earning rate of 7% per 
cent or 10 per cent instead of 6 per 
cent, or Dec. 31 prices if higher. 


Stocks of all other corporations, ex- 
cept those of other insurance com- 
panies, at Dec. 31, or latest bid, prices. 

Stocks of other insurance companies: 
en the basis of potential earning power 
of the company whose stock is owned, 
capitalized at 6 per cent, with regard 
for control or “nuisance” value of the 
holdings. 

Any company to have the right to 
report Dec. 31 values for all such assets, 


Special Reserve 


All companies reporting their assets 
as above suggested to make test of the 
need of a Special Cash Provision Re- 
serve as follows: 

From the sum of cash, available 
bank balances, realizable demand loans 
and estimated cash income (appropri- 
ately discounted for one-half year) de- 
duct the sum of incurred and unpaid 
claims and expenses, estimated cash dis- 
bursements (similarly discounted for 
one-half year) and an amount for ca- 
tastrophe hazard. This supplies a 
measure of the company’s ability to 
meet during the year its possible cash 
obligations from its available cash bal- 
ances and cash income. The estimates 
of the cash income and cash outgo to be 
based on the experience in the years 
1930-1931, with regard for monthly 
trends and change in character of 
business. 
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If this formula produces a negative 
quantity, it means that cash to that ex- 
tent have to be realized by sale of 
assets, and shows the need of a special 
reserve for taking care of the “losses” 
in the year due to necessity of selling 
securities to meet cash obligations. 

Such Special Reserve would then be 
determined by taking such proportion 
of the excess of the total reported asset 
values over the total Dec. 31 “market” 
values (including in such total Dec. 31 
“market” values the estimated immedi- 
ate sale value of the real estate and 
mortgages), as the aforementioned neg- 
ative quantity bears to the total of such 
Dec. 31 “market” values. In determin- 
ing these proportions there would have 
to be excluded all assets not subject to 
sale, such as cash and bank balances, 
policy loans or other liens secured by 
the policies, uncollected premiums or 
premiums outstanding. If the company 
also carries a reserve for “deprecia- 
tion or loss of assets,” the amount of 
that reserve should be deducted froin 
the total of the reported asset values 
before determining the excess of the 
reported asset values over the “mar- 
ket” values. 

Such a reserve would, it will be seen, 
absorb as much of the excess of the 
asset values reported as would dis- 
appear within the year by sale of 
securities to meet cash demands. If 
the inclusion of such special reserve 
should result in the company showing 
no “surplus,” consideration for the 
realizable value of non-admitted assets 
and redundant or excessive reserves 
should be had before liquidation be re- 
quired. The companies should be re- 
quired to supply the State Insurance 
Department with complete description 
and exhibit of the calculations. 

Of course, dividends to policyholders 
or to stockholders should not be paid or 
allotted on the basis of the surplus re- 
sulting from the use of values as here 
suggested. That does not mean that 
dividends might not be allotted or paid 
by companies using such values. Divi- 
dends should be allocated only from 
realized profits, realized in cash or in 
permanent and realizable increment in 
principal. 

In any statement published by the 
companies using such values, the asset 
items might be described somewhat as 
follows: “Stocks and Bonds at Normal 
Values (approved by the Insurance 
Commissioners).” Such statements to 
be required to show in a footnote the 
total Dec. 31 market values of such 
bonds and stocks. It might be advis- 
able to note in the statement that Dec. 
31 market values are not used in the 
statement because of the abnormality 
of the “market,” and as the company is 
not required to sell its securities such 
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current market values would not show 
the company’s true condition nor its ca- 
pacity to meet its obligations; and, fur- 
ther, that a reserve is carried to absorb 
any loss which might result were any 
of those securities to be sold in the 
current market. It may seem that 
showing the Dec. 31 market values in a 
footnote would defeat the very purpose 
of using values other than Dec. 31 
values. I think not, because atten- 
tion will generally be centered upon the 
figures in the statment itself, in which 
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“The cbject of the Balance Sheet 
is to show the degree of ability of 
the company to fully discharge its 
obligations. It is generally believed 
that were current market values to 
be used, several companies would 
probably appear to be tehnically in- 
solvent and others border thereon, 
though fully able to discharge their 
obligations. Harsh, unnecessary, re- 
quirements, in reference to prece- 
idea of the 
purpose of the statement, might 


dent or in mistaken 


precipitate a disturbance of im- 
measurable consequences.” 
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it would be stated that the values are 
such as approved by the Insurance 
Commissioners. The frankness of such 
a footnote would probably tend to allay 
fear and uneasiness. As it is, there 
are many rumors abroad as to the sit- 
uation in this and that company, and 
rumors thrive on ignorance rather than 
on ascertainable facts. 

An alternative method of presenting 
statements for publication would be to 
report in one item the assets at Dec. 
31 “market” values and so state, as 
follows: “Bonds and Stocks at Dec. 31 
Market Values.” 

Then in another item provide for the 
values here suggested under a caption 
reading somewhat as follows: 

“Excess of Normal, or Amortized, 
Values (approved by the Insurance 
Commissioners) over Dec. 31 Market 
Values, of Bonds and Stocks.” 

This would have the merit of stating 
frankly in the Balance Sheet the make- 
up of the resulting surplus and obviate 
the need of a footnote as to the mar- 
ket values. The excess of such “Nor- 
mal Values” being incorporated in the 
Balance Sheet, would generally carry 
as much weight with the reader as the 
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other items. Such a statement would 
mean more than the usual bank state- 
ments, which show, among other asset 
items, “amounts due from other banks,” 
“loans,” etc., without any indication as 
to their “values” or the probability of 
their being collected. 

The method here suggested will ap- 
pear to be extremely complicated. But 
then the situation to be met is a com- 
plicated one. There is little merit in a 
simple rule if it does not meet the re- 
quirements or conditions. 

It may be that values derived as here 
suggested would approximate the June 
30, 1931, prices, or the average of prices 
at selected points throughout the past 
year, or of those selected from several 
points in the past few years, as has 
also been suggested. But there is no 
evidence or guarantee that such aver- 
age values would be indicative of the 
values for the future and that they 
would serve the purpose of showing the 
companies’ ability to meet their obliga- 
tions. 

I will reiterate: The object of the 
Balance Sheet is to show the degree of 
ability of the company to fully dis- 
charge its obligations. It is generally 
believed that were current market 
values to be used, several companies 
would probably appear to be technically 
insolvent and others border thereon, 
though fully able to discharge their 
obligations. Harsh, unnecessary re- 
quirements, in deference to precedent 
or in mistaken idea of the purpose of 
the statement, might precipitate a dis- 
turbance of immeasurable consequences. 

The use of Dec. 31 “market” prices 
or that of June 30 prices would be mis- 
leading. The Dec. 31 value would be 
misleading in unduly understating the 
companies’ ability to meet their obli- 
gations. The June 30 figures would be 
misleading in that they are neither cur- 
rent values nor such as will positiveiy 
reflect future values, and their repre- 
sentation in published statements as 
“market value” would involve an ele- 
ment of misrepresentation. Values de- 
rived in manner as here suggested, or 
some modification thereof, have the 
merit of sound logic as their basis and 
in the frankness of their being “going 
concern” values, based on what can be 
expected, in the opinion of those quali- 
fied to measure the possibilities. Pre- 
sented in statements as here suggested 
they would not be misleading. 

In presenting the foregoing sugges- 
tions I am not unmindful that the laws 
of some States prescribe “market” 
values. If, however, the use of June 30 
values can be construed as in compli- 
ance with such laws, it would seem that 
the use of values as here suggested, 
especially if the published statements 
show also the current “market” values, 
would be compliance. 














WHO SAYS IT CAN'T 
BE DONE? 


(Concluded from page 5) 


sage for use during the call and after 
the call does not involve any particular 
points not covered in discussing the 
other two uses. 

The purpose of preapproach mailings 
(for there may be more than one) is 
to make the call which follows easier 
and more resultful. It stiffens the 
agent’s spine to know that he is not 
breaking in cold, and that is one way 
the call is made easier. The prospect, 
in turn, is not greeting an entire 
stranger, and the thing they have in 
common, slight, makes that 
call easier for both. If genuine in- 
terest has already been aroused, the 
way is open for the “resultful” phase. 

The first consideration in determin- 
ing whether company material or 
special material should be sent is to 
decide what quality of material is es- 
sential to impress the kind of prospect 
with whom you are dealing. To what 
is he accustomed? What kind of sta- 
tionery would he himself use? What 
quality of printed matter is he likely 
to get from other sources? What is 
necessary to make your appeal stand 


however 


out among those of competitors for 
his attention? 
You Must Catch and 
Hold Attention 
The problem is to send that pros- 
pect something sufficiently attractive 


physically to catch and hold his at- 
tention until he has absorbed the mes- 
sage you wish him to have. It should 
bit more pretentious than 
necessary, but it must be sufficiently 
pretentious to do the job expected. No 
rule of thumb can guide you. Unless 
you secure the judgment of a 
petent direct mail man, you can only 
learn by trial. The same thing applies 
to the number of mailings. 

The average agent has a further 
consideration to overcome. It is the 
clerical work involved in a program 
of mailing. The agency is seldom 
equipped to undertake a continued pro- 
gram of typing, addressing, mailing, 
etc., nor can the agent afford to spend 
any great amount of his own time at 
such work. 

We are not dismayed, however, with 
this apparent impasse. In the first 
place, by the careful selection of bona 
fide the mailings will be 
limited in number, and in the second 
place it is entirely possible to use mail- 
ings which minimum of 
clerical work. 


not be a 


com- 


prospects 


require a 


We are fully conscious we are laps- 
ing into generalities now, but in the 
very nature of the case this can 
scarcely be avoided. To work it out, 
we urge that you contact first with 
your publicity department and enlist 
its aid in solving your problem. Fail- 
ing in that, turn to a competent direct 
mail advertising man and heed his 
counsel, 

We consider it wise and profitable 
to pave the way for sales effort by 
printed matter, but we consider it 
essential to follow up the sale with 
material which will help keep your 
policyholder satisfied with his pur- 
chase, acquaint him with develop- 
ments in your business, and above all, 
create in his mind the feeling that you 
are his life insurance counsel. 

There is no limit to the opportunities 
in this direction. We can scarcely 
imagine an agent failing to take ad- 
vantage of birthdays and change of 
age. In between times, opportunities 
will abound to strengthen the ties with 
the policyholder. 

One widely known agent has an en- 
graved card reading, “Thinking this 
might interest you, I am passing it 
along,” and his signature. All he need 
do is enclose the card with clippings or 
anything else he finds appropriate to 
send. 


’ 


Just What Is Involved? 


In concluding, may we summarize to 
say that, regardless of what any in- 
dividual tells you in the way of an 
opinion, it is profitable to use the right 
kind of printed sales promotional ma- 
terial on the right kind of prospects 
and it can be done effectively without 
imposing an undue burden on your 
time. 

It will, however, involve very prob- 
ably an investment corresponding to 
that which business men are accus- 
tomed to incur for similar returns. It 
will involve also careful thought and 
planning on your part and competent 
counsel on the part of someone with 
more experience in that field than you 
have. 


ls the Game Worth the Candle? 


In the light of the uncertainties and 
difficulties involved, the agent, al- 
though admitting the possibilities, is 
apt to wonder whether the game is 


worth the candle and just how he is 
to measure the “profit” we hold out. 
In reply, we must rest our case by 


pointing out that his time is the most 
precious asset he has and that his 
“profit” must be measured by the ex- 
tent to which he can increase the ef- 


fective use of that time. When he 
prepares the way for his solicitation 
by making himself known or his com- 
pany known or his proposal known in 
some vital particular and thus not only 
conserves his time but makes it more 
productive—then his profit becomes 
apparent. 

When he supplements his solicita- 
tion, illustrates it, buttresses it, verifies 
it, by printed matter tending to clinch 
the sale—then his profit becomes ap- 
parent. 

When he paves the way for another 
call which otherwise might be difficult, 
or drives home a point on which there 
was left some doubt at the end of the 
interview, or through printed matter 
maintains interest pending action of 
the company—then his profit becomes 
apparent. 

And, finally, when he binds his 
policyholders to him by evidences of 
interest and uses printed matter to 
hold the fort between his necessarily 
infrequent calls—then his profit be- 
comes apparent. 

So we wind up as we began—‘“Who 
Says It Can’t Be Done—And How 
Does He Know?” 





Hard Hitting Publicity 

The Colonial Life publicity depart- 
ment, under the direction of John H. 
Rees, has been conducting a sharpshoot- 
ing contest which is reported to have 
been quite successful in stimulating 
sales. A number of sales posters, 
similar to the accompanying, featured 
the campaign. 


“=” TARGET 
i 1-3 





AIM STRAIGHT 


HIT THE BULL'S EYE 





SPECIAL SALARY 
FOR SPECIAL EFFORT 






- Colonial Demandments - 


Quality Business 
Service To Policyholders 
- Loyalty To Family - 











One of the Targets Prepared to Test Skill 
of Colonial Life Agents 
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Attention to 


By WILLIAM THORNTON 


B. COUSINS, president, and 
R George A. Wells, secretary, 
® San Jacinto Life Insurance 


Company, Beaumont, Tex., take a view 
with respect to the increased policy 
loans during the current depression 


which is entirely different from the 
opinion of many other life insurance 
executives. Both Messrs. Cousins and 


Wells feel that many loans they have 
been asked to grant were “forced” 
loans, and that contrary to popular 
opinion policyholders did not dip into 
the reserves on their policies in a great 
hurry after the financial crash of 1929 
just because these reserves are a quick 
asset, but that they only turned to 
borrowing and surrendering as a last 
resort. Both gentlemen believe that the 
San Jacinto will be able to get many 
“forced” loans repaid, or to salvage 
some new business out of a mass of 
inevitable lapses. 

Mr. Cousins told a staff represen- 
tative of this paper a pitiful story, but 
one which nevertheless demonstrates 
an assertion recently made by Mr. 
Cousins at the last regional meeting 
of the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence in New Orleans, namely that the 
medium sized company, operating in a 
restricted territory fills a definite mis- 
sion, and can continue to fill it as no 
company, no matter how well managed, 
no matter how eager to serve its policy- 
holders, if such company is domiciled 
far away. 


A Hurry Call 


This is Mr. Cousins’ experience. A 
policyholder came rushing  frantic- 
ally into the San Jacinto’s offices 
a few weeks ago, declaring that his 
banker had given him only ten minutes 
time to put up $7,000 additional margin. 
He had nothing left but his life insur- 
ance to protect him from utter ruin. 
A quick check of the company’s records 
enabled Mr. Cousins to say to the 
policyholder that $10,000 was available 
immediately for a loan, for fortunately, 
early in the company’s history, he had 
taken out a substantial amount of en- 
dowment insurance. He only borrowed 
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Rebuilding the Depleted 
Reserve (>. 


How the San Jacinto Life 
serves Business by Careful 


Con- 


Policy Loans 


the required $7,000. Incidentally, with- 
out this additional collateral, every- 
thing the policyholder had would have 
been wiped out, but worse still, he could 
rot have met the premiums due on his 
policies at the next anniversary. 

Mr. Wells is making a careful study 
of individual cases in which the policy- 
holder has borrowed the entire loan 
value of his insurance. This is only 
possible in a company of medium size. 
He does not wait until the next anniver- 
sary of the policy is approaching, but 
writes the policyholder a letter during 
the policy year, telling him that he is 
in great danger of losing his insurance. 
He tells him that unless he will be able 
to meet the next premium and loan 
interest on the anniversary, giving 
amount and date, that the policy wil! 
be worth nothing to the beneficiary in 
the event of the policyholder’s death. 
The letter suggests a partial repayment 
of the loan. If this is not possible, a 
form is enclosed for the policyholder 
to complete and return. In a great 
many instances partial repayments of 
the loans have been received, even in 
these times of great financia! stress. 








In cases where the 
cards are returned, they 
are forwarded to the 
company’s agent in the 
community with in- 
structions to have the policyholder ex- 
amined for new insurance on a lower 
premium plan of insurance. This re- 
stores the entire amount of original 
coverage, if the policy proves to be an 
insurable risk, and even at his attained 
age enables to get insurance protection 
at a decreased outlay of money. 

In instances where the borrowing 
policyholder has become an impaired 
risk, it makes it much easier for the 
company to conserve the old business 
when the premium becomes due, not- 
withstanding the added burden of loan 
interest. It also encourages’ such 
policyholders to make a supreme effort 
to reduce their outstanding loans. 


W orth-While Effort 


The writer has not heard of an- 
other company which is giving such 
careful and such thorough treatment 
of the existing menace of mounting 
loans. No doubt there are many other 
companies with just such a problem, 
and like the San Jacinto, not operating 
in widely distributed territory who wil! 
be glad to hear of the San Jacinto’s 
plan, and who will wish to adopt it. 

No doubt it is service like this that 
erabled the San Jacinto during 1930 
to make the largest net gain in insur- 
in force that it has made during 
any single year in its history, and at 
the same time to increase its surplus 
without calling on its stockholders for 
any contributions—a most commend 
able record. 


ance 





Terminations by Surrender and Lapse 
Extended Period of Depression Reflected in 






Insurance Company Results By Heavy 


Lapsation and Withdrawals 


HE changes in the business situ- 
| sation during the year 1930 caused 
by the economic disturbances and 
the stock market crash resulted in de- 
clining production and revenues in the 
heavier industries of iron, steel, auto- 
mobile, building, railroads, mining, and 
in fact with few exceptions, in every 
other industry throughout the United 
States. In addition there were many 
other disturbing influences in the do- 
mestic situation such as unemployment, 
the low prices for staple commodities 
and banking difficulties which inev- 
itably exert a restraining influence on 
trade and buying sentiment, causing 
rapid decline in price indexes and re- 
duced incomes. As a result, according 
to official figures filed with the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, 351 indus- 
tries reduced wages anywhere from 5 
per cent to 10 per cent during the year 
1930. 

Furthermore, it shows that out of 
555 industrial corporations reporting 
for the year 1930 the combined net 


profits of these companies, after de- 
ducting all charges but before divi- 
dends, amounted to approximately 
$406,000,000, as compared with $846,- 
000,000 in the corresponding period of 
1929 and $1,216,000,000 in 1928, repre- 
senting declines of 52 per cent and 
67 per cent respectively. It also shows 
that there were 173 companies or 30 
per cent of the total that reported def- 
icits for the year 1930 aggregating 
$120,000,000 whereas in 1929 there 
were 78 companies or 14 per cent hav- 
ing deficits. 


Comparative Record 

In view of the uncertain business 
conditions and reduced income which 
was encountered during 1930, it is 
indeed a tribute to the recognition of 
the value of life insurance to note 
that the policy lapse rate of 28 of 
the leading and older life insurance 
companies of the United States was 
increased only 0.66 per cent in 1930 
as compared to 1929 and 0.97 per 
cent in 1928. The rate of lapses by 


these companies was 4.38 per cent in 
1930; 3.72 per cent in 1929 and 3.41 
in 1928. The five-year period from 
1916 to 1920 inclusive reflects the best 
results or 2.85 per cent and the period 
of 1911 to 1920 3.47 per cent. In re- 
gard to the rate of terminations by 
lapse in the year 1930 it is interesting 
to note that 24 of the companies had 
a higher rate than in 1929 and that 
4 companies showed a smaller rate. 

Table number two shows the mean 
policies in force of terminations by 
surrender of 28 life insurance com- 
panies from 1911 to 1930, year by year, 
as well as 4 quinquennial ratios, and the 
ratio for the entire 20 years. It is 
noted for the year 1930 the surrender 
ratio for the companies was 2.35 per 
cent which was 0.36 per cent higher 
than in 1929 and 0.47 per cent higher 
than in 1928. The averages for the 20- 
year period 1911 to 1930 inclusive was 
1.77 per cent and the period 1926 to 
1930 was 1.97 per cent. 

There is also given herewith a sup- 





PER CENT TO MEAN POLICIES IN FORCE OF TERMINATIONS BY SURRENDER OF 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1911 TO 1930, INCLUSIVE 
































TWENTY-EIGHT 

— = = — = —————— i ; 

NAMES OF COMPANIES 1911 1912}1913| 1914) 1915/1916) 1917) 1918/1919) 1920) 1921 | 1922) 1923) 1924/1925 
| 
Actna Life }2.03/2.74)2. 55/2. 68|2.84/2. 68/2. 16)2.28/1.98/1.97|1.99/2.38)/2.25|2.07/2. 16 
Berkshire 1. 82)1.76)1. 96/2. 14/2. 23)1.80/1.31/1. 16}1. 12/1.06/1.54/1.61/1.65/1.82/2. 04 
Connecticut General 1, 30/1. 21/1. 19/1.73/2.00}1.83)1.41/1.40)1.68/1.53/1.73|2.28)2.34/2.34/2.64 
Connecticut Mutual . | 1.85)2.49}2.50)2.36/2.62/2.00/1. 67/1. 60/1. 61/1.42/1.86/2. 16)1.91/1.88/1.93 
Equitable, New York 2.48/2.17/2.08)2.13)2.32)1.95)1.75}1.41/1.50/1.50/2.09/3.09/2.36)1.97|1.77 
Equitable, Des Moines 0.95) 1.21/1.04/1.40)1.41/1.38/1. 18/0. 93/0. 73/0. 85/1. 11/1.65/1. 64/1.69/1.64 
Guardian, New York 1.93 2. 22/2. 15 2.35/2.71/2.49/2.42/1.72)1.93/1.79 2.09/2.96 2.77|2.46|2.24 
Home Life 2.87 2.822. 65 2.74/3.04/2.78/2.35/2. 22/2. 17/2. 02/2. 25|2.82/2.00)1.83/1.81 
John Hancock }1.79}1.88)1.78)1.84/2. 10)1.76/1.38/1. 12/0.87/0.84/1.17/1.69)1.74/1.73/1.96 
Manhattan }2. 18/2. 28)3.07|3. 16/3. 75)3. 55/3 .83|2.59/2. 61/2. 25/2. 58|3.78/3.42/4.11|/3.47 
Massachusetts Mutual }1.41/1.74)1. 78)1.96/2.05}1.90)1.80/1.41/1,28)1.27/1.48)1.77/1.85 2.02|2. 13 
Metropolitan |3.77|3.79|3.30)2. 69/2. 73/1. 63|1.27/1.20/0.99/0.97/1. 11]1. 75/1. 65/1. 64/1. 76 
Mutual Benefit. 1.48}1 52/1" 34]1.52 1. 60/1. 25/1.01/0. 90/0. 89/0. 82) 1. 13}1.27)1.24/1.36/1.40 
Mutual, New York 2 we aes 2.73/2.75/2.47/2.17)1.77|2.00|2.48|2.78|2.72\2.63|2.73|2.34 
National Life, Vt I1.88]1.81]1.68 1. 76)2.01/1.79)1.41)1.22)1.21/1.07/1. 20/1.54/1.69/1.66/1.71 
New England 1.30 1.17)1. 14/1. 22)1. 43/1. 30)1.06/0. 91/0. 90/0. 96/0. 96)1.26/1.33/1.59)1.63 
New York 1.70)1.70)1.66)1.69)1.75)1.77/1.50)1.35}1.49}1.32/1.62)1.74/1.78)1.60)1.47 
Northwestern Mutual 2.26|2.21/1.86/1.89/1.97/1. 62}1.22/0.99/0.92)0.81/1.07)1. 24/1. 16}1. 16/1. 11 
Pacific Mutual 2.06 ou en 2.01/2.36/2.22/1.94/1.42/1. 10/1.01/1. 29/1.91/2.05}2. 12/2. 28 
Penn Mutual.. 1.77)1.79)1.84}2. 01/2. 24/1.55/1.32)1. 13/1. 11)1.20}1. 46/1. 61/2. 19/1. 79}1.64 
Phoenix Mutual 1.38)1.34)1.52 1.75}1.82 1.65) 1. 28)1.00)1.22/1. 13/1.39}1. 67/1. 78/1.89/1.97 
Provident Mutual }1.66}1.82)2.05)2. 40/2. 76/2. 70)2. 13}1.75/1.81/1. 89/1. 93/2. 56/2.34|2.38|2.49 
Prudential 11.04/1 38/1.37 1.62/1.71/1.22/0.77|0.58/0. 61/0. 67/0. 77|0.92/0.81/0.84/0.87 
State Mutual }1.65)1 73}1.59}1.57)1.64)1.57)1.59)1.30}1.23)1. 10/1.42/1.50)1. 46/1. 62/1. 61 
| 

Travelers }1.63)1. 57/1. 58/1, 74)/2.34)1.81/1.26)1.11/1.08/0.80/1.33)1.83/2. 11/2. 35)2. 20 
Union Central }1.09)1.40)1.69/1.90/2.31/2.32/2.36)1.77|1.54)1.42)1.55/1.74/1.82/1.91/2. 19 
Union Mutual 1.64/1.71/1.85/2.07 2.92|2.91 2.65/2.48/2.82/2.87|2.52/2.71/2.56/2.25)2.27 
United States 2.43)2.30 2.42|3.46 4.52/4.56/4.51/4.38/4.06 8.49)4.21 4.23)3.38/2.63/2.15 
Average (28 companies) 2.21/2.25|2 04|2.08]2.21 1.80)1.48/1.25/1.30)1.19)1.42)1.79]1.70 1.67/1.67 

























































































AVERAGES 

1926] 1927| 1928] 1929]1930 | 1911 | 1916 | 1921 | 1926 | 1911 
to to to to to 

1915 | 1920 | 1925 | 1930 | 1930 

2. 12/2. 01)2.23/2.70| 2.90] 2.56 | 2.11 | 2.17 | 2.41 | 2.94 
1 96/2: 11/2. 0212.25] 2.64] 1.99 | 1.27 | 1.76 | 2.21 | 1.85 
2'57|2.56|2.77/2.92| 3.44] 1.53 | 1.56 | 2.30 | 2.87 | 2.37 
1 841. 96]2.13/2.01| 2.63] 2.38 | 1.64 | 1.95 | 2.14 | 2.02 
1'88|1.7011.84|2.01] 2.39] 2.23 | 1.59 | 2.21 | 1.98 | 2/01 
1.7112. 10]1.85]1.89] 2.19] 1.23 | 1.00 | 1.60 | 1.94 | 1.56 
2" 15/1. 79]1.80/2.03| 2.35| 2.28 | 2.05 | 2.46 | 2.06 | 2.30 
1:89] 1.79|2.03/2.06| 2.51] 2.83 | 2.28 | 2.13 | 2.07 | 2.25 
2° 1212°39|2.49/2.64| 2.93] 1.89 | 1.12 | 1.69 | 2.54 | 2.00 
3.47/2. 68|2.5012.42| 2.88] 2.89 | 2.97 | 2.75 | 2.79 | 3.03 
2. 19|2.3212.31]2.56| 2.90] 1.81 | 1.61 | 1.80 | 2.48 | 2.06 
2'00/2.20/2.20/2.23| 2.75| 3.19 | 1.16 | 1.57 | 2.30 | 1.91 
1.61] 1.60] 1.82}2:08) 2.85] 1.51 | 0.98 | 1-29 | 1.77 | 1.47 
1/91]1.78|1.68|1.74] 1.86] 2.47 | 2.18 | 2.63 | 1.79 | 2.22 

| 

1.6512. 14/2.06/1.99] 2.57] 1.83 | 1.35 | 1.58 | 2.09 | 1.74 
1'58]1.55/1.36/1.47] 1.79] 1.25 | 0.99 | 1.35 | 1.55 | 1.35 
1'39|1.38|1.44/1.59| 1.88] 1.70 | 1.48 | 1.63 | 1155 | 1.58 
1 11/1, 2411, 23]1.31] 1.47] 2103 | 1.09 | 1.15 | 1.28 | 1.32 
2'36|2,32/2,28]2.48| 2.80] 2.05 | 1.47 | 2.22 | 2.46 | 2.15 
1.66/1.56|1.7011.92] 2.30] 1.94 | 1.25 | 1.74 | 1.87 | 1.71 
2" 1512.35|2.38/2.32| 2.54] 1.58 | 1.26 | 1.75 | 2.35 | 1.88 
2 6413. 11/3. 23/330] 3.88] 2.18 | 2.02 | 2.35 | 3.25 | 2.52 
0:9211.06]1.16/1.27| 1.55] 1.45 | 0.74 | 0.77 | 1.23 | 1.05 
139|1.43/1.43/1.55| 2.01] 1.63 | 1.34 | 1.52 | 1.57 | 1.48 
2.24|2.89|3.17/3.63| 4.32] 1.80 |.1.14 | 2.02 | 3.29 | 2.59 
2 26|2.37|2. 22/2 46| 2.95] 1.71 | 1.85 | 1.86 | 2.46 | 1.99 
2 0311. 61/1.58/1.74| 2.01] 1.99 | 2.75 | 2.47 | 1.79 | 2.24 
1: 70]1.38|1.50/1.69| 1.65] 3.01 | 4.20 | 3.30 | 1.58 | 2.93 
1.73|1.83/1.88]1.99| 2.35] 2.12 | 1.38 | 1.66 | 1.97 | 1.77 
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plementary exhibit presenting the rate 
of terminations by expiry which in 
1930 was 1.23 per cent, an increase 
of 0.13 per cent in 1929. The rate 
by surrender 2.35 per cent and by lapse 
4.38 per cent. Offsetting these termi- 
nations is given the rate of revived 
insurance of 0.67 per cent and permits 
a total net rate of terminations for the 
28 companies of 7.29 per cent in 1930 
as against 6.21 per cent in 1929. In 
considering the termination by expiry, 
it must be remembered that this rate 
includes all strictly term policies. 
There is added also termination rate 
by death which was 0.77 per cent. The 
importance of the other termination 
rates is emphasized when considered in 
comparison with the death rate. 

Many factors have a bearing upon 
the results of the individual companies 
and attention is called to them in the 
following paragraphs. 


Industrial Experience 


The table considers only ordinary 
business of the companies. The three 
companies which transact industrial as 
well as ordinary business, include with 
their ordinary policies their inter- 
mediate policies. These policies being 
for small amounts, experienced a much 
higher lapse than ordinary policies; 
further, the number of policies involved 
being much greater, has the effect of 
increasing the lapse ratio of the entire 
group of companies. 
































RATE OF TERMINATIONS 

Fos Terminations———., Revived Net Rateof Termi- 

By By Sur- By In- Termina- nations 

Lapse render Expiry surance tions by Death 
ee ee 5.77 2.90 3.56 0.15 12.08 0.95 
Bee EAs cn cc sc ccces 2.68 2.64 0.09 0.29 5.12 1.03 
Connecticut General...... 5.92 3.44 0.74 0.28 9.82 0.69 
Connecticut Mutual...... 2.98 2.63 0.49 0.17 5.93 0.84 
Equitable, New York...... 4.08 2.39 1.55 0.19 7.83 0.79 
Equitable, Iowa.......... 3.11 2.19 0.44 0.26 5.48 0.47 
GenwGiem TAG. . occcc ccc 3.64 2.35 1.30 0.30 6.99 0.67 
Home Life, New York..... 3.06 2.51 1.43 0.06 6.94 0.90 
John Hancock Mutual.... 4.16 2.93 0.12 0.31 6.90 0.72 
Manhattan Life.......... 5.59 2.88 1.51 0.32 9.66 1.43 
Massachusetts Mutual..... 2.00 2.90 0.49 0.39 5.00 0.80 
Metropolitan Life......... 5.51 2.75 0.05 1.80 6.51 0.68 
Mutual Benefit, N. J...... 0.85 2.55 1.38 0.02 4.76 0.92 
Mutual Life, N. Y......... 2.25 1.86 0.94 0.08 4.97 0.96 
National Life, Vt......... 1.99 2.57 0.67 0.21 5.02 0.97 
New England Mutual..... 1.57 1.79 0.51 0.13 3.74 0.79 
Me RE aaa 3.36 1.88 0.88 0.23 5.89 0.77 
Northwestern Mutual..... 1.37 1.47 1.01 0.16 3.69 0.93 
Pacific Mutual............ 3.37 2.80 0.96 0.32 6.81 0.76 
WUE. BNNs ov ecccscecse 3.45 2.30 1.07 0.05 6.77 0.96 
Phoenix Mutual......... 2.78 2.54 0.71 0.07 5.96 0.76 
Provident Mutual........ 2.01 3.88 0.19 0.37 5.71 0.68 
| errr res 6.86 1.55 3.92 0.78 11.55 0.73 
ROOD MOUs ccccccasaces 1.62 2.01 0.77 0.02 4.38 0.78 
TR bcc eccesaesevees 5.21 4.32 1.19 0.08 10.64 0.70 
ap ge ere 2.38 2.95 0.93 0.32 5.94 0.92 
Union Mutual, Me....... 5.73 2.01 1.67 0.26 9.15 1.20 
United States Life........ 11.47 1.65 1.03 1.65 12.50 1.38 
eee 4.38 2.35 1.23 0.67 7.29 0.77 








Group insurance is excluded from 
the records of these companies transact- 
ing this class of business. 

Inasmuch as the normal lapse rates 
of life and endowment varies, com- 
panies specializing in either class find 
their rates affected thereby. Companies 
which grant surrender values at the 
end of the first year have a lower lapse 
rate than companies not granting such 
values until the end of the second and 
third year. 


CHICAGO UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMMITTEE 


CHICAGO, Nov. 7.—Insurance men of 
this city have pledged themselves to 
raise $120,000 as their quota of the 
Joint Emergency Relief Fund of Cook 
County. Ernest Palmer, manager of 
the Chicago Board of Underwriters is 
general chairman for insurance. R. H. 
Hobart, of Hobart & Oates, general 
agents for the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, is chairman, life committee. 
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| | 
| | | | | | | 
NAMES OF COMPANIES |1911] 1912} 1913] 1914] 1915| 1916] 1917] 1918 1919| 1920| 1921| 1922] 1923| 1924) 1925| 19 
— Bak ; | 
- a iy. SRaSeags ee aoe ee ee 
| Be } | | 
Aetna Life......... |1.89]1.98]2. 14]2.53]2. 60|2.37|2. 42] 2. 73]2. 242. 86/4. 72|3.88)3. 29]4.58)5. 79/7. 
Berkshire... ... 10.65] 0.97) 1.00] 1.35] 1.24] 1.20] 1.29]1. 12]0.92|1.69)2.16]1.97|1.71|1.87|2.40|2. 
Connecticut General. . |... |2.88]3.06|3.21|3.39|3.41|2.88|2. 75/2. 79|2. 463. 23/4.80|2.21/4_55/4.90|5.49|5. 
Connecticut Mutual... .|1.51]1.89]2. 14/2. 20/2. 22] 2. 20| 2. 23|2.25|1.86|2.78|3.57/2.96|2. 70] 2. 94/3. 12/3. 
Equitable, New York... .. |1.74]2.33|2.32|2.66]2. 61|2.35|2.43/2.50|2. 19/3. 10/4.60|3.83|3.44|3.86|3. 66/4. 
Equitable, Des Moines. . . .. |3.9114.07]4.7114.61]4.00/4. 13]4.32/4.36]3.26/3.78/4.95|5.11|3.73/3.74]3. 17/3 
Guardian, New York. ....... 2..60|2. 73/2. 9213. 52/2. 98|2. 46|2.98|2.87/2.63|3.03]4.55|4. 10|3. 10|3.44|3.76|3. 
Home Life...... 3.04] 2. 83]2.94|3.35|3.30|3. 14|2.84|3.42|2.72/3.84/4.91|2.97|2. 22|2. 4412. 47/2. 
John Hancock... 4.45]4. 15]4. 95) 4. 26|3.95|3.38|3.70|3.65/4.06/4.48/5.50/4.08|3.68)4. 46]3.61)3 
Manhattan... .. |2.53]2. 62]2.57/3.44/5.03/3..69|2.72|2. 29/1. 78|2.83|7. 24/5. 67|3.47/4. 24/4. 32)3 
| | | 
Massachusetts Mutual. ...... .|2.03] 2.03] 1.94] 1.90] 1.94] 1.76] 1. 62] 1.82) 1. 13]1.81/2. 4: 2 
Metropolitan. ........--..... :|6.64|6. 24/6. 70|6.81/6.35|5 .40/4.58)5.24/5.30|5.8019.3¢ 
Mutual Benefit. . .. : | 1.22)1. 06} 1.06) 1.10)1.02)1.07/1.00/0. 83/0. 60/0. 80/0. 99 
Mutual, New York... |1,92|2. 18]2.21]2. 13/2. 09] 1.87|1.82)2.58)1.44|1.91|3. 
National Life, Vt. /1.97]1.89]1.86]2. 17]2.30]1.91]1. 69|1.56] 1. 10]1.69)3. 
New England..... |1.82}1. 68|1.78]1.81/1.91]1.68]1.78) 1.95) 1.35|1.76)3.0¢ 
New York...._... |2.25]2.49]2.08]2.30|2.34|2.04/2.12|2. 43/2. 20/2. 72/3. 
Northwestern Mutual 1 -61]1.52]1.55]1.67/1.67]1.45| 1.23] 1.25]0.83] 1,271.93 
Pacific Mutual. |1.99]1.88)2.03/2.03]1.95|2.35/2.05| 1.18 1-81/2.28 4.2 
| | 
Penn Mutual... 2. 42|2.38|2. 25/2. 21/2. 28]1.97|2. 36] 1.85|1.26|1.73)2. 
Phoenix Mutual. 2.89|3. 20|3.77|3.36|3.43]2.65|2.05|1.71/1.69|1.89|2. 2 
Provident Mutual. . 2. 68] 2.82] 2.94]3.52)3.32|2.85| 2.76) 2.39|2.02|2.72)3. 
Prudential........ 2.76|2.75|2.42)2.92)2.81|2.73|2.47|2.52\3.06|2.74|3. 3 
State Mutual 1.70] 1.72|2.07|2. 35/2. 26| 1.87) 1.87|1.69|1.34|2.00|2. ve 
| | | | 
Travelers... . 3.48]3..25|2.33]3.8613.46]3.0414.34|3.25/2. 45]3.33/4.6214.43/4.2314.7715.00)5. 
Union Central... 1.99] 1.99]2. 21/2. 53]2. 7912. 34] 2. 08)2. 19|1.48|1.81/3.47}2.64|1.82)1.81|2.03)2. 
Union Mutual... 2. 17|2.27}2.86|2. 762. 99]2.49]1.96|1. 79/1. 13]1.69]2. 34/2. 26|1.89]2. 13]2. 10]. 
United States... 3. 27/3. 28|3.91/4. 7015. 67/5. 16]4.44)4. 12/3. 45|3. 17/4.87|5.76|7.59/6. 73|6.38)6. 





Average (28 companies) 
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| | 
a a ae are 
| | | | | | 
26| 1927] 1928 1929|1930 | 1911 | 1916 | 1921 | 1926 | 1911 
} | } to to to to to 
| 1915 | 1920 | 1925 | 1930 | 1930 
} ~ i | aia. i a a 
38|7. 19|6..08|5.57| 5.77| 2.24 | 2.11 | 6.06 | 6.35 | 6.03 
60) 2.69|2.66)2.83) 2.68) 1.99 | 1.27 | 2.07 | 2.70 | 1.94 
82|5.62/5.45|5.32) 5.92) 3.22 | 2.84 | 4.48 | 5.49 | 4.54 
13|2.95|2.88]2.87| 2.98] 2.03 | 2.28 | 3.05 | 2.96 | 2.68 
15/4. 16|3.74|3.44] 4.08] 2.35 | 2.53 | 3.83 | 3.89 | 3.40 
.53/3.64]3.47|3.05] 3.11] 4.28 | 4.00 | 4.17 | 2.41 | 3.59 
74|3.62|3.24/3.16| 3.64] 2.96 | 2.81 | 3.73 | 3.52 | 3.45 
72|3.06|2.94/2.24] 3.06] 3.10 | 3.21 | 2.97 | 2.80 | 2.93 
.48)3.47/3. 16|3.42| 4.16] 4.16 | 3.95 | 4.24 | 3.55 | 3.80 
.94/3. 10/3. 46/4.94] 5.59] 3.24 | 2.68 | 4.99 | 4.24 | 3.80 
7011.64 1.60] 2.00] 1.96 | 1.50 | 1.82 | 1.73 | 1.77 
71/4. 15|3.99/4.21| 5.51] 6.55 | 5.20 | 5.76 | 4.36 | 5.23 
.73|0.66]0.64| 0.85} 1.12 | 0.86 | 1.02 | 0.67 | 0.85 
2.41/2.13]1.92] 2.25] 2.11 | 1.77 | 2.62 | 2.22 | 2.22 
2.01/1.93 al 1.99] 2.04 | 1.58 | 2.28 | 1.94 | 1.98 
.55]1.40/1.39) 1.57] 1.84 | 1.70 | 1.98 | 1.50 | 1.60 
3.54|3.27|3.43| 3.36] 2.29 | 2.32 | 3.22 | 3.40 | 3.02 
27/1. 20]1.17}1.18) 1.37] 1.61 | 1.20 | 1.46 | 1.20 | 1.34 
; an ae 2.64] 3.37] 1.98 | 2.13 | 4.12 | 3.20 | 3.16 
3/1.96]1.80}2.12| 3.45] 2.30 | 1.80 | 2.16 | 2.27 | 2.21 
|2.63|2.55/2.37| 2.78] 3.34 | 1.98 | 2.17 | 2.54 | 2.51 
2. 15}1.82|1.86| 2.01] 3.09 | 2.53 | 2.70 | 2.01 | 2.43 
3.70\4.33/5.94] 6.86] 2.77 | 2.72 | 2.77 | 5.04 | 3.86 
,88|1.58]1.48) 1.62] 2.04 | 1.75 | 1.79 | 1.67 | 1.74 
| 
62|5.79|5.82|5.69) 5.21] 3.48 | 3.24 | 4.64 | 5.62 | 5.02 
09/2. 13}2.00|2. 16] 2.38] 2.33 | 1.96 | 2.32 | 2.15 | 2.24 
14|2. 43|2.68]4.17| 5.73) 2.62 | 1.82 | 2.09 | 3.45 | 2.48 
71/6.46|7.90|9.19/11.47] 4.14 | 4.13 | 6.26 | 8.48 | 5.85 
3.69 | 3.67 | 3.47 
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Ue Ahwe 


By Frank Etinge 


HE entire country is banding to- | 


gether to put across the unemploy- 
ment relief program with a zeal that 
promises success. Life insurance men 
and women workers are in the van of 
the movement, contributing both time 
and money to the cause. Although the 
idea is probably far from original, it 
occurred to me that the life agent is 


in a happy position to extend unique | 


service to the unfortunate idle of his | 
community. He meets, all too often, 
with needy cases. “I can’t pay that 


premium right now—out of work since 
June.” He meets also with men who 
are in a position to give jobs and being 
constantly in contact with all classes, 
he ought to be able to put unemployed 
policyholders in touch with work. A 


recent news item told of how a cop ap- 


plied himself to such a task with the 


result that he placed over a hundred | 


men in the way of steady employment 
and cleared his beat of destitute fam- 
ilies. 


* * 


LITTLE while ago I promised 
A myself that I would stop writing 
anything about the depression. But 
then I thought that was a silly idea. 
After all, it plays a very vital part in 
the history of 1931 and its course is 
not going to be seriously affected by 
these paragraphs. I mean, agreeable 
as it would be, I am afraid I shall not 
be able to speed the recovery a great 
And I am no longer convinced 
the glooms of the country are 


deal. 


that 





Mss. Frances Burkhardt, 


of St. Louis, Mo., has the distinction 
of being the first agent for the Cen- 
tral States Life Insurance Company 
to qualify for membership in the 
Central States Life Club of 1931. 
She has been a member of this club 
year after year and she refused to 


a 









allow the “hard times” to keep her 
from again qualifying. Others who 
have joined Mrs. Burkhardt in the 
club are Jesse E. Downs of Missouri, 


John Ernest of Oklahoma and R. L. 
Wilkins of Missouri. 


* * * 


A vivid and interesting 
of New York City 


picture was 


| painted in last Sunday's edition of 


going to retard it with their pessimism. | 


There was a period when the man with 
the long face was a menace but it 
seems to me that America faces the sun 
today and is moving forward toward 
recovery as surely and as inevitably as 
the march of time. This is in no sense 
a prophesy but mere report of the out- 
look held by men in 
curately guage economic trends. 


I depression, however, 
but to jeer. I am sick to 
depression gags. Can’t we 
thing about the pest who greets you 
always with the latest “Things are so 
bad” gag. The shows, the papers and 
the streets are so full of the weakest 


* *x * 


of 
to 
death 


BROACHED the _ subject the 
not 
of 


do 


brew of depression inspired jokes ever | 


inflicted on any nation. Speed the day 
when times are so tough that all the 
humorists have to be funny in order to 
earn a living. 


Life Insurance 


some- | 


| 


position to ac- | 


cheer | 


The New York Times by Louis I. 
Dublin third vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life. The article, based 
on the 1930 census, shows the second 
largest city in the world to be popu- 
lated by 7,000,000 people of every 
It esti- 


conceivable nationality. is 





mated that there are now more than 
2,000,000 Jews in New York or about 
30 per cent of the total. There has 
been a rapid increase in the negro 
population during the past decade 
with 325,000 in 1930. The borough 
of Manhattan is losing in numbers 
steadily, with Brooklyn on the in- 
The estimated unemployed 
number 750,000. The author de- 
clares that the metropolis ap- 
proaching its saturation in 
growth. 


crease. 


is 


point 





OLKS AND 
ACTS 


IN LIFE INSURANCE 









Piesiow M. Riehle, 
chairman of the New York agents’ 
committee cooperating with the 
Emergency Unemployment Relief 
Committee, announces that over two 
hundred life underwriters of the city 
have already volunteered to assist on 
Governor Smith’s mass of 
business houses starting on Novem- 


canvass 


ber 16. These are volunteers to 
gladden the heart of any campaign 
manager, experts in the business 


of locating the old bank roll and in 
talking to the man who owns one. 
(thers interested in volunteering for 
this fine, human service should com- 
municate with Mr. Riehle 225 
West Twenty-fourth Street. 


at 








F isn’t often that 
anyone performs a “perfect” piece 
of work but it seems as though it 
would be hard to beat the case of 
James Gordon Rowe from a conser- 
vation angle. M. J. Donnelly of the 
Edward A. Woods Agency of the 
Equitable, conceived the idea of sell- 
ing “twenty grand” of life insurance 
to Jimmy Rowe, Jr., trainer of the 
famous race horse Twenty Grand. 
He succeeded, all right, but also dis- 
covered and filled the need for eighty 
thousand additional insurance to 
guarantee a life income to Mr. 
Rowe’s family. This sold last 
June. October 7 the insured gave 
notice that he intended to drop the 
eighty thousand. Mr. Donnelly im- 
mediately boarded a train and per- 
suaded Mr. Rowe to keep the full 
amount in force. Oct. 21 the in- 
sured died. To complete the picture 
the Equitable settled the claim, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the pol- 
icy, on Oct. 26, the same day on 
which proofs of death were received 
in the home office. 


was 
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Philip Burnet Dies | 
From Heart Attack | 


Popular Head of Continen- | 
tal American Stricken 
on Visit to Baltimore 





Philip Burnet, president of 
the Continental American 
Life of Wilmington, Del., 
died suddenly of a heart at- 
tack while in Baltimore on 
Tuesday. His demise is a 
shock to the entire life in- 
surance fraternity. 

A native of Dover, Del., 
Mr. Burnet began his life in- 
surance career with the Mu-| 
tual Life of New York and 
became manager, three years 
later, for the National Life 
of Vermont at Wilmington. 
In 1907 he founded the Con-| 
tinental American Life and 
has been its guiding spirit 
and chief executive ever 
since. He was 53 years old. 

Less than two weeks ago, 
Mr. Burnet attended the joint 
meeting of the Life Agency 
Officers and the Sales Re- 
search Bureau at Chicago, 
where he was conspicuous | 
for his activity and interest. | 
At the conclusion of that} 
meeting, Mr. Burnet deliver- 
ed a brilliant address in 
which he summed up, in ad- 
mirable fashion, the impor- 
tant points in sales manage- 
ment which the conference 
had developed. 

In introducing Mr. Burnet 
at that convention, Walter 
Webb of the National Life of | 
the U. S. A. characterized 
him as one of the “truly bril- 
liant minds” of the business. | 

Handsome, the possessor of | 
an attractive personality—a 
man, as Walter Webb de- 
scribed him, with a _ truly 
brilliant mind, Philip Burnet 
will be sorely missed. His 
unusual ability worked not 
only for the advantage of his 
company, but for the welfare 
of the entire life insurance | 
field in which he was the 
pioneer of many innovations 
that will live after him for 
years and years to come. 
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ORDINARY 


|ance Company of Charlotte, | 


——— ee 








The Late Philip Burnet 
Eee 


Wm. A. Searle Resigns | 
Post With Pyramid | 





Staff He Developed wn 
Carry On Work After | 
January 1 | 





William A. Searle has re- 
signed as executive vice-pres- 
ident and general manager 
of the Pyramid Life Insur- 


N. C., which was organized 
and began writing business 
in February of this year. No 
successor for Mr. Searle 
contemplated as the work of | 
the company will be carried | 
on by the staff that Mr. | 


is 


INDUSTRIAL 





Missouri State Life Plans 
Formation of Voting Trust 


Proposed Agreement Would Safeguard Stock From 
Hazard of Speculative Ventures in Future and 
Strengthen Financial Position, Declares E. D. Nims . 








Proposed Trustees 


The names of the pro- 
posed voting trustees for 
the Missouri State Life, 
and their positions, are as 
follows: E. D. Nims, 
chairman of board of di- 
rectors, Missouri State 
Life and chairman of 
board of directors, South- 
western Bell Telephone 
Company; Frank 0O. 
Watts, chairman of board 
of directors, First Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis; 
James R. Leavell, presi- 
dent, Continental [Illinois 
Bank & Trust Company, 
Chicago; Frank K. Hous- 
ton, first vice-president, 
Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company, New York: 
Paul M. Davis, president, 
American National Bank. 
Nashville, Tenn. 











Regular Quarterly Dividend 


The Lamar Life Insurance 
Company, Jackson, Miss., de- 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 9.— 
Stockholders of the Missouri 
State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, the largest life insur- 
ance company west of the 
Mississippi River, were to- 
day notified of the formation 
of a voting trust agreement 
| that will not only stabilize 
|and greatly strengthen the 
company’s financial position, 
but completely remove it 
from the field of speculation 
and stock pyramiding that 
in the past has proved detri- 
mental to some _ insurance 
concerns. 

E. D. Nims, chairman of 
the board of directors of the 
insurance company, in letters 
|sent to all of the stockhold- 





|ers informed them of the 
|formation of the voting 
|trust and invited all to 
|join by depositing their 


| stock under the terms of the 
| agreement with the St. Louis 
| Union Trust Company which 
| has been named as the de- 
|pository for the trust cer- 
| tificates and as agent for the 


Searle has developed, with |clared the usual 3 per cent | Voting trustees. 


the active assistance of Presi- 
dent E. E. Jones. 


| quarterly 


stock dividend at 


the October meeting. 





JUDEA LIFE CHANGES NAME 
TO EASTERN LIFE OF N. Y. 


In order to enable the com- | 
pany to extend its activities | 
over a wider field, the name 
of the Judea Life Insurance 
Company has been changed 
to Eastern Life Insurance 
Company of New York, with 
the approval of the insurance | 
department of the State of 
New York and of the stock- 
holders of the company. The 
change is effective Jan. 1. 


Louis Lipsky, president, 
reported that the company 


| shows a marked improvement 


in the financial status. Its 
assets on Sept. 30, 1930, were 
$770,636.54, and on Sept. 30, 


| 1931, $878,817.65, an increase 


of $108,181.11. The insur- 
ance reserve on Sept. 30, 
1931, was $480,045. and on 
Sept. 30, 1931, $615,668.59, 


an increase of $135,623.59. 





At present there are 500,- 
| 000 shares of Missouri State 
| Life Insurance Company 
| stock outstanding. Approxi- 
mately 71 per cent of this 


| stock is owned by 4240 share- 
| holders scattered throughout 


| this country and Canada. A 
large proportion of stock is 
held by home office officials 
and employees and_ the 
| agents of the company. The 
|remaining 29 per cent or 
147,900 shares of stock is 
held by the Inter-Southern 
Life Insurance Company of 
Louisville. That block of 
stock was sold to the Inter- 
Southern several years ago 





(Concluded on page 25) 











FOR 20 YEARS HE HAS BEEN 

SENDING THE NAME OF 

RELIANCE AROUND THE 

WORLD ON SHIPS THAT SAIL 
THE SEVEN SEAS 











RELIANCE LIFE 


CAPTAIN RUDOLPH SMALE 


Captain Rudolph Smale, General Agent for Reliance Life in San 
Francisco, spent 27 years on the briny deep, before the mast and 
as captain of five vessels, before he decided to stay on land and 
adopt the selling of Reliance Life insurance as his profession. He 
wanted to build for himself a future competence . . . and he has 
succeeded. He is known throughout the shipping fraternity of 
the West Coast and it is from the seamen he draws most of his busi- 
ness. He can talk their language . . . and he knows their psychology. 
On July 21, 1931, Captain Smale celebrated the twentieth anni- 
versary of his association with Reliance. During those twenty years, 
he has seen to it that the name of Reliance Life is constantly circling 
the Globe on ships that leave the Golden Gate. He has won 14 
Reliance Gold Watches . . . representing 728 weeks of consistent 
production. His agency has paid for more than $13,400,000 of 
commuted business . . . and in one recent year paid for $1,513,416! 
Yearly he is a member of the Perfect Protection Club . . . and has 
won many prizes and convention trips for production. His record 
is a shining example of what a man who is willing to work and 
recognizes his opportunities can do in twenty years of selling 
Reliance insurance. Congratulations and good wishes to Captain 
Rudolph Smale of the Golden Gate! 
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“Twenty years ago I decided Reliance Life was the kind of com- 
pany I could rely upon for every chance to succeed. And it is 
a great satisfaction, after twenty years, to feel a greater confidence 
in, and a stronger loyalty to, MY company than I had at the out- 
set. Every man expects to work for Success in any calling he 


chooses . . . and that is all that I have done. The rest . . . which 
to my way of thinking is the first requisite for Success in selling 
insurance . . . was due to a combination of good judgment and 


good luck in picking the right company to represent. For progres- 
sive spirit, broad range of contracts, ultra-fairness toward its under- 


writers and wonderful cooperation . . . Reliance in my opinion 
stands by itself! I have seen Reliance grow from the baby of the 
insurance world to its present status . . . twenty-third among the 


several hundred American insurance companies in point of assets 
and larger than 90% of all other insurance organizations. I am 
happy to have contributed my mite toward this growth.” 


1. First company to reach a total of $400,000,000 insurance in 


force . . . without consolidation or engaging in group or re- 
insurance . . . in its first 25 years. 
2. Originator of PERFECT PROTECTION .. . the Reliance 


policy combining Life, Accident and Health insurance at low- 
ered costs, so the policyholder doesn’t “‘have to die to win.” 


3. Since originating Perfect Protection in 1913, Reliance has paid 
$10,333,274 more to living policyholders than to death bene- 
ficiaries. 


4. Though only 28 years old, Reliance ranks 23rd in assets among 
the several hundred American insurance companies . . . and is 
larger than 90% of them, having nearly $500,000,000 of insur- 
ance in force and assets exceeding $74,000,000. 


5. During the past five years, Reliance has issued 81% of all busi- 
ness submitted as applied for, 13% on a sub-standard basis, and 
rejected only 6%. 

6. Reliance maintains 35 miniature home offices in key cities 


throughout the United States . . . for more intimate, intelligent 
and comprehensive service to agents and policyholders. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Farmers Bank Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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LEGION OF HONOR 


“THE FIRST REQUISITE FOR 
SUCCESS IN SELLING INSUR- 
ANCE IS PICKING THE RIGHT 
COMPANY,” SAYS CAPTAIN 
SMALE, “AFTER THAT IT’S 
JUST A MATTER OF WORK!” 


SOME ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
RELIANCE LIFE SINCE ITS ES- 
TABLISHMENT 28 YEARS AGO 
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Provident Mutual Life Will 


Continue Modified Disability 


Underwriting Restrictions in Effect Nov. 15; President 
Linton Warns Agency Force Against Drive on Busi- 
ness; Final Decision Expected in a Few Months 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 9—In 
a notice sent to members of 
the Field M. Albert 
Linton, president of the 
Provident Mutual Life, an- 
nounces that, “except for a 
few changes in underwriting 
practice, effective Nov. 15, we 
contemplate retaining our 
present disability clause for 
a few months after the first 
of the year.” 

In his announcement, Mr. 
Linton declared that “in con- 
templating the proposed 
changes there is much to be 
said for getting back to the 
straight appeal of life insur- 
ance without the frills. Prop- 
erly presented, life insurance 
does not need a crutch upon 
which to lean. It performs 
a marvelous dual function of 
protection and _ investment. 
The disability appeal should 
be secondary. 

“On the other hand, we be- 
lieve there is a place in life 
insurance for a properly un- 
derwritten disability income 
provision, and we plan to op- 
erate on that belief. How- 
ever, the picture is changing 
with kaleidoscopic rapidity, 
and no final commitments can 
be made. We shall do our 
best to reach a decision that 
will be fair to you and to 
our policyholders.” 

In the notice Mr. Linton 
makes it plain at the very 
start that the Provident Mu- 
tual is not adopting the plan 
for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing applications for policies 
with the disability benefit. 
Nor does the company desire 
the disability appeal to be 


force, 


used to establish new con- 
tacts with agents of other 
companies or with brokers. 


In fact, any evidence of an 
increase in such outside busi- 
ness would necessarily hasten 
restrictive action on 
part.” 

The agents are asked to 
use the disability appeal with 
careful discrimination. 

The changes effective Nov. 15 
are: 

1. The upper age limit for is- 
suing disability to men will be 
50 


2 Attachment to old insur- 


Lfe In-zrance 


our | 


ance will be limited to prem- 
ium waiver only 

Disability income not ex- 
ceeding maximum of $100 per 
month will be issued on five 
year term policies 

1. The limit for disability in- 

come in all companies, includ- 
ing that in force and applied 
for is educed to $750 pet 
month 

Women will be granted 
premium waiver only with 45 
the maximum age for issuing 
the benefit 





| Addresses Mortgage Bankers | Gulf States Life Builds Big 


Association 


DALLAS, TEX., Nov. 7. 
The only life insurance ex- 
ecutive to speak to the Mort- 
gage Bankers’ Association 
which met here last week 
was S. F. Westbrook, a vice- 
president of the Aetna Life 
of Hartford, who described 
at some length the adminis- 


tration of mortgage loans by | 


life insurance home offices. 


Insurance Women’s Club 


DALLAS, TEX., Nov. 9—The 
Insurance Women’s Club of 
Dallas held its first meeting 
of the fall a few days ago. 
This year the organization 
will meet twice monthly, it is 
announced. 


Blanche Bastien | 


Industrial Premium 


A premium income of more 
than $50,000 in less than a 
year has been built up by the 
Gulf States Insurance Com- 
pany of Jackson, Miss. This 
company, writing industrial 
lines exclusively, started to 
specialize on this line in 
March, 1931. In September 
the weekly debits were in- 


creased at a rate that brought 


the yearly premiums to over 
$55,000. 

In April, 1931, Niles Mose- 
ley, general counsel for the 
Gulf States, predicted that 
the sales force would have 
built the yearly premium in- 
come to $50,000 by October, 
and this was a challenge thai 


of the Texas Inspection Bu- | the sales force met. George 
reau is president of the club. | W- Covington is president. 














—the men who sell. 


ties for success. 


HILLSMAN TAYLOR, President 
Life — Accident — Health — Group — Salary Savings 


~ Helping the Men 
Who Sell 


The Missouri State Life is constantly seeking new, 
effective ways to help its field men. 
nize the fact that our own success is dependent 
upon the success of the men on the firing line 
The Company’s remarkable 
growth and vitality is largely the result of this 
high conception of service. 


The progressive, pioneering spirit of the Missouri 
State Life makes strong appeal to live, aggressive, 
forward-looking Agents. 
pany they like to represent. 
Life, Accident & Health, Group and Salary Sav- 
ings insurance multiplies the Agent’s opportuni- 
Its new, liberal policy forms 
offer unusually attractive selling plans. 


It’s the kind of Com- 


Its multiple line of 


Men of high character and ability are offered a 
real future with the Missouri State Life — The 
Progressive Company. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS 


We recog- 
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Sale of Chicago National 
Life Approved by Officials 


Stockholders to Vote on 


Pacific States Life on November 30; Gives Latter 
Over $100,000,000 Insurance in Force 


CHICAGO, Nov. 9.—Sale of 
the Chicago National Life, 
“lock, stock and barrel,” to 


the Pacific States Life of 
Hollywood, has been ap- | 
proved by the directors of 


the former corporation, and 
the proposition will be sub- 
mitted to the stockholders 
Nov. 30 at a special meeting. 

The transfer will be ef- 
fected by an exchange of 
stock on a share for share 
basis. The Hollywood com- 
pany, which is a Colorado 
corporation and has no par 
value stock, will issue new 
stock in the _ transaction. 
However, it was indicated 
that the present organization 
of the Chicago National will 
be maintained in Chicago as 
a branch. 

The deal, coupled with the 
acquisition of the Farmers 
Life of Denver, will give the 
Pacific States insurance in 
force in excess of $100,000,- 
000. It also means that the 
company will enter the in- 
dustrial field, 

The Chicago National has 
had a most varied career 
since it started business in 
1920. It has been continu- 
ously under management of 
A. L. 


become a_ vice-president of 
the Pacific States. The Chi- 
cago National on Dec. 31 re- 
ported assets of $1,966,859, 
capital of $300,000 of $10 
par value; surplus of $85,- 
402, and insurance in force 
of $48,901,233. 

At that time the Pacific 
States reported assets of 
$3,541,998, capital of $250,- 
000, the sum that was origi 
nally paid in when the com- 
pany voted to authorize l,- 
000,000 shares of no par 
value; surplus of $108,056, 
and insurance of $30,031,150. 


Guardian Life Manager 


The appointment of B. C. 
Thurman as manager of its 
Baltimore agency is an- 
nounced by The Guardian 
Life Insurance Company. 
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Whitmer, now chair- | 
man of the board, who may | 


Transfer of Company to 


SOCOUOSCOCOOOO. 





| AETNA DIVIDEND 
UNCHANGED 


In a statement to gen- 
eral agents, K. A. Luther, 
vice-president of the Aetna 
Life, said: “We are happy 
to be able to inform you 
at this time that there 
will be no change for 1932 
in our present dividend 
scale on participating pol- | ¢ 


icies or in the present rate 
of excess interest payable 
é 


HHI HIS 


on either non-participat- 
ing or participating pol- 
icies.” 











veloped to the voting trust 
proposed for the stabilization 


Opposing Voting Trust 
It is reported from St. 
Louis that opposition has de- 3 


of the control of the Missouri 
to come from Theobald Felss 
J. Dorsey, president of the 
a large individual block of the 


State Life Insurance Com- 
pany. This opposition is said 
of Cincinnati, a director of 
the company and also its re- 2 
puted largest personal stock- 
holder. 

This report states that M. 
Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago, which owns 
company’s stock, and Mr. 

| Felss are making common 
cause in an attempt to gain 

| control. It is understood 


that a stockholders’ commit- 
| tee has been organized with 





Mr. Felss as it head and in- 
cluding Mr. Dorsey as his 
| leading supporter. 
Another Big Month 
An October production 18 
per cent greater than that of 
last year was the tribute 
paid by the agency organiza- 
tion of Northwestern Na- 
| tional Life of Minneapolis to 
| President O. J. Arnold. | 





Conn. Mutual G. A. é 


The Connecticut Mutual 
Life announces the appoint- & 
ment of Francis P. Beiriger 3 

| as general agent at Rockford. 


1 
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GOOD SHIPS: Only “stormy weather” 
really tests the safety of ships and financial 
institutions. Well-managed life insurance 
companies have come through every “storm” 
—every test—safe and staunch. For example, 
for 86 years, since it was founded in 1845, New 
York Life has weathered all Wars, Epidemics 
and Financial Crises:—The Mexican, Civil, 
Spanish-American, and World Wars;—The 
scourges of yellow fever, cholera and influenza; 
—The panics and depressions of 1857, 1861, 
1865, of the 70’s, of 1884, 1893, 1896, 1903, 
1907, 1914, 1920-1921 and 1929-1931. In all 
these years New York Life has never failed to 


meet an obligation. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Life Insurance 
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Annuities Insurance 


AMERICAN 














CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 18699 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 





Guaranteed Guaranteed 
Benefits Low Cost 

















November Contests Build Business 
for Peoria Life Agents 


rage in every Peoria Life agent his maximum pro- 

t first objective of the Peoria Life's pro- 
s not attempted by means of 
its, but by sound plans that 


appeal t mbitions of every member of our Agency 
Last month, for instance, a lively campaign offered an ap- 
riate prize for every producer, and a special reward for 
is of 20 applications or more during the month No light 
task, but a gratifying mumber accomplished it. Without the 
entive provided by the Company, not many would have under- 

r yfita 
In November, Peoria Life agents express the enthusiastic 
y N ney tee Cc hei wn agencie The dirit of 
the air these autumn days. This month, for the 
ve year gen are paired off in a series of 
vat build agency tradition and stimulate the 
activity of Peoria Life agents to a degree that is sharply re- 
Next menth—every month—there is always something doing 
rouse the interest and promote pro ty of Peoria Life 


sant 
‘ . 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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The ALEXANDER LIFE 
INSURANCE COURSE 


A SERIES of five books, thoroughly cover- 
ing the fundamentals, principles and prac- 
tice of the life insurance business and out- 
lining the most successful methods of 
salesmanship, prepared by one of the ablest 
authors and instructors of the present day, 
William Alexander. 





Wuat Lire Insurance Is ano Wuat It Dors.— 
An elementary text book telling what life insur- 
ance is and what it does in so simple a manner 
that the average layman may readily obtain a 
clear understanding of the basic principles of 
the life insurance system. Price, $1.50. 


How To Se.u InsurANcE.—A practical guide for 
the student of life insurance; every phase of 
insurance soliciting, enlarged and elucidated by 
practical examples and illustrations. Price, $2.00 


ArT OF INSURANCE SALESMANSHIP.—Designed to 
assist the student in acquiring the finished polish 
of the experienced and successful life insurance 
salesman. Price, $2.00. 


INcoME INSURANCE FOR FAMILY PROTECTION.— 
Arguments and reasons in behalf of the protec- 
tion of widows and orphans by means of gradual 
payments of life insurance instead of lump sum 
payments. Price,. $1.50. 


One Hunprep Ways or Canvassinc.—This 
book is full of thoughts, ideas and concrete in- 
stances where others have made sales by follow- 
ing certain methods of procedure. Price, $3.50. 


COMPLETE COURSE OF FIVE BOOKS, $10.00 


Other Books by Mr. Alexander 


THE SucCESSFUL AGENT.—A compact and com- 
prehensive treatise on salesmanship, and a clear 
explanation of the foundation principles on 
which all sound life insurance rests. Price, $2.50. 





Lire INsuRANCE SitmpLy EXpPLaiInep.—Of great 
value to those beginning their career. Price, $1.50. 
INSURANCE FaBLes FoR Lire UNDERWRITERS.— 
Terse sayings, each carrying a lesson well worth 
remembering when canvassing. Price, $1.00. 

Lire INSURANCE FABLES FOR THE MAN IN THE 
StTrREET.—An inspirational little book with life 
insurance morals for the prospect. Price, 50c. 


The prices of the previously described nine 
books individually total $15.50. Take advantage 
of the 

SPECIAL PRICE:—ALL NINE BOOKS 

ORDERED TOGETHER $13.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


243 W. 39th St. New York, N. Y. 
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Planning Called the Basis 


of Successful Management 


Sales Research Bureau Plan Book for 1932 Will He!p 
Agency Builders Profit From Past Efforts and Lay 
Plans for Future; Makes the Job Look Easy 





_ 


HARTFORD, CONN., Nov. 7. 
—Because of the splendid 
results achieved by some 
agency managers, others less 
successful have sometimes 
felt that agency management 
was a mysterious undertak- 
ing, and that success came 
from the use of processes un- 
known and unavailable to 
the average manager. How- 
ever, according to the Life 
Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, there are no secrets, 
but a few though unusual 
factors responsible for every 
great success. An analysis of 
successful managers shows 
(1) that they had productive 
vision; (2) they worked 
hard; (3) they studied con- 
stantly. The second and third 
of these attributes are essen- 
tiial but they would lack ef- 
fectiveness without the pro- 
ductive vision—which simply 
means setting a goal and 
then making definite plans 
for reaching it. 

Plan-building -can be the 
most fascinating part of the 
job of the manager—fasci- 
nating because the ability to 
plan permits his imagination 
to work through the record 
of his past accomplishment, 
future hopes, and the ambi- 
tions and hopes of his agents, 
individually and collectively 
—fascinating, too, because of 
the opportunity to explore 
the possibilities of his terri- 
tory, and to consider how 
well he is measuring up to 
the franchise of his company. 


Advantages of Planning 


A survey of the past tells 
the manager what he has ac- 
complished, and correlation of 
his many old and new ideas 
enables him to get away from 
the trial-and-error method. 
This is much better than the 
scrapping of old ideas’ and 
the substitution of new and 
untried ones. By reading, 
studying, and observing the 
methods of other agency 
builders, 
adapt to his own use the 


the manager can | 





ideas which appeal to him. | 
An appreciation of his terri- | 


and mental 
temper his 


torial, financial, 
limitations will 


enthusiasm with judgment in | 
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planning for the future. 

A manager should analyze 
his job—break it down into 
its many component parts. 
To get a birdseye view of 
his job, he should review the 
day-to-day tasks. With this 
picture of his duties there 
are five questions to be asked 
so that he may know where 
he is going every minute of 
the day. These questions, ac- 
cording to the Research Bu- 
reau, are: 

1. What do we want to ac- 
complish this year? 

2. Where shall our efforts 
be concentrated? 

3. When must each part of 
the program be completed? 

4. Who in the agency must 
be responsible for each step 
in the plan? 

5. How is each objective to 
be reached? 

As the outgrowth of their 
study of planning as it per- 
tains to the job of the man- 
ager, conducted in 1930, the 
Research Bureau has just 
published a Managers’ Plan 











In 1931 


Be the Outstand- 
ing Life Insurance 
Man 


Community 


in Your 


Our Service Will 
Help You 


Massachusetts 
Muiual Life 


Insurance Co. 
Springfield 
Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion 
Dollars of Insurance in 
Force 




















Book for 1932. This book 
will enable a manager to set 
down in a clear and under- 
standable fashion a review of 


| his past efforts and results. 
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Signs for $700,000 Group 


The recent adoption of a 
group insurance plan under 
which approximately $700,- 
000 of group life insurance is 
provided for 805 employees of 
the Strutwear Knitting Com- 
pany, manufacturers of 
hosiery and underwear at 
Minneapolis, is announced by 
James A. Struthers, presi- 
dent of the company. He 
stated that the company, un- 
der a _ contract with the 
Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, will share the cost of 
the insurance with the em- 
ployees. 


Pennant Winning Producer 


Herschell Bobo, pennant 
winning manager of the Jack- 
son (Miss.) Baseball Club, 
Cotton States League, has 
joined the agency force of the 
Lamar Life Insurance Com- 
pany. He joined the Jackson 
agency and already has be- 
gun to produce. 





Appointed General Agent 


J. Owen Stalson has been 
appointed a general agent in 
Chicago for the Home Life 
Insurance Company of New 
York. Mr. Stalson entered 
the insurance business sev- 
eral years ago with A. F. 
Patterson in Chicago. 








IT IS A WISE MOVE TO 
JOIN THE 
COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 








COMMONWEALTH® A Word to the 
CORDIAL 


THE COMMONWEALTH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY offers 
its agents whole hearted cooperation—the full resources and ex- 
perience of a progressive and well established Company—a secure, 
prosperous and contented future. 


CommonweEALtH Lire Ins.Co.. 
Lovisvitte, Ky. 





Is Sufficient! 


Wise 
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A Policy 
Tuned to the Times 


The need for life insurance is 
greater today than ever. People are 
buying it. But they want it at a fig- 
ure in keeping with today’s lower 


commodity prices. 


With a participating rate lower than 
many non-participating rates, Na- 
tional Life agents are finding busi- 
ness good. 


Its low rate and uncommon fairness 
are selling the National’s Universal 
Policy. 


National Life. Company 


118—1 1th Street Des Moines, Iowa 


























No Depression for This Man 


He sells something that 
everybody needs—the protec- 
tion afforded by United Life 
policies which contain ALL 
IN ONE CONTRACT: 

LIFE INSURANCE WITH 
DOUBLE AND TRIPLE IN- 
DEMNITY FOR ACCIDEN- 
TAL DEATH. 


NON CANCELLABLE, 
NON-PRORATABLE WEEK- 
LY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY. 


PREMIUMS 
AND PERMA- 


WAIVER 
FOR TOTAL 


OF 


NENT DISABILITY. 

In addition to attractive 
policy contracts in the form 
of ordinary life, limited pay- 


ment life, endowments, month- 
ly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance 
he offers 


= INCOME INDEMNITY 
NTRACT — THE NEVER 
ANG SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SALARY CHECK. 
His advice to ambitious 
agents is this: Get in touch 
immediately with 





United Life and Accident Insurance 
Company 


Home Office: United Life Building 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 















HARRY 


WANTED! Men who live in 
OKLAHOMA 


to learn the interesting story 
concerning agency contracts 
for open territory the South- 
land Life has to offer YOU. 
For the complete facts write 
Clarence E. Linz, 1st Vice-Pres. 














L. SEAY, PRESIDE 
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CENTRAL STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OFFERS YOU 


Policies for all ages 1 to 70. 

Children’s Policies with Beneficiary Insurance. 
Both Participating and Non-Participating. 
Disability and Double Indemnity. 

Surgical and Dismemberment Benefits. 
Non-Medical. Standard and Non-Standard. 
Sales Planning—Circularization Department. 
Perseverance and Producer’s Clubs. 

Special Monthly Premium Plan. 


NEW FAMILY INCOME PROTECTION POLICY 
Now, over $100,000,000 insurance in force 


Write direct to Home Office 


ST. LOUIS 
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America Insures Itself 


An enlightening new Hand Book containing Valuable 
Information as to Life Insurance for Agents, Busi- 


ness and Professional men 


By MORRIS PIKE, LLB., BS. 


N the informative work entitled 


insurance in a manner which appeals to agents 


lucidity with which life insurance and its uses 


described. 


AMERICA INSURES ITSELF has met with a prompt and 
appreciative response from the above classes of business 
It has been aptly described as “a 
popular and clear exposition of the principles underlying 
and of the various angles of the business 


” 


and professional men. 





life insurance 


in an easy, flowing style, so that he who runs may read, 
and also, as “a thorough book, a good book and one that 


hand- 


is easy to read.’ 
Companies would find 
book for their agents. 


Price, per copy, $3 
Discount in Quantities 


it an admirable general 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
NEW ORLEANS | 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


AMERICA INSURES IT- 
SELF, Mr. Pike deals with the important subject of — 
an 
laymen, lawyers and medical men by the clearness and 
are 
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Philadelphia Agents | 


Plan a Busy Season | 





Plan to Form Voting Trust 


(Concluded from page 17) 











| 
| when Rogers Caldwell was 
interested in the local com- 


pany. 


Association Occupies Its 
Own Headquarters; Has | 
New Meeting Schedule 





ters to the Missouri State 

| Life stockholders’ informs | 

PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 9.—| them the chief purpose of 
The Philadelphia Association | the Voting Trust is to as- 


of Life Underwriters this 
season has mapped out one 
of the most ambitious pro- 
grams ever attempted by any | stabilize the financial posi- 
local association. | tion and the direction and 


The association this poo | management of the company. 
has its own headquarters fo1 The four voting trustees 


the first time in its history. 
An office has been opened in 
the Real Estate Trust Build- | 
ing, in charge of Charles Cox, 
new executive secretary. 

The schedule of meetings | 
calls for alternate dinner and 
luncheon affairs. The dinner 
meetings will be company 
nights, the first one last 
month being the Philadelphia 
Companies’ night. At the De- 
cember meeting, the New | 
York companies will be hon- 
ored—as well as furnishing 
the speakers. The February 
meeting will find the New 
England companies present, 
while the April meeting will | 
be turned over to the South- 
ern and Western companies. 

The first luncheon meeting | 
will take place on Nov. 19. | 


sure unified and concerted 
action and representation for 
all of the stockholders and to 





‘illsman Taylor 





Chairman Nims in his let- | 


| in 


| ber 


| agreement 
| trustees 
| their stock at company meet- 


| corporate 


who have been invited to 
serve with Mr. Nims in that 
capacity are among the out- 
standing financial leaders of 
the country and should add 
prestige to the company. 
The Voting Trust is dated 
October 1, 1931, and would 


extend to November 1, 1938. | 


The trustees would serve 
without personal compensa- 
tion and the actual expenses 
of the trust are to be negli- 
gible. Stockholders who join 
the agreement are en- 
titled to receive a certificate 
or certificates for the num- 
of shares so deposited, 
and they would also receive 


| from time to time payment 


equal to the cash dividends, 
if any, collected by the vot- 
ing trustees from the insur- 
ance company upon the stock 
pledged under the trust. 
Stockholders who join the 
would give the 
the right to vote 


ings and to consent to any 
act of the com- 


| pany. This provision is to 
solidify the control of the 
|}company during the next 


| seven years and to prevent 


the company falling into the 
hands of stock speculators. 
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| Underwriters Ass’n 


_MeetingNext Week 


| Young Organization Will 
| Hold Second Annual 


| Convention in N. Y. 








| The Home Office Under- 
| writers Association, which 
was organized and held its 
first annual convention in 
Hartford last year, will meet 
at the Roosevelt Hotel in 
New York City next Thurs- 
day and Friday, Nov. 19 and 
20. Austin Reiley, of the 
Mutual Life of New York, 
president, will open the first 
business session Thursday 
morning and will read a 
paper on suicide and Alfred 
J. Riley of the Mutual Bene- 
fit will also address the first 
session. Ray D. Murphy, of 
the Equitable, will be the 
luncheon speaker. The elec- 
tion of officers will be held on 
Thursday afternoon. A joint 
meeting with the Occupa- 
tional Committee will be 
held during this session. 
James A. Fulton, president 
of the Home Life of New 
York, will address the con- 
vention on Friday and the 
luncheon speaker will be Dr. 
Maxwell P. Foshay, of the 





Mutual Life. 














A Guidebook to Early 
Production 


The “Guidebook to Early 
Production,” a series of ten 
pamphlets, and an additional 
one, “What to Do to Train 
the New Man,” published by 
the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, have received 
high praise since publication 
last spring. They already 
have been described fully in 
THE SPECTATOR. The series 
makes a splendid standard 
course for new agents. Its 
cost is $5 and may be secured | 
from the Life Insurance ra 


search Bureau, Hartford, 
Conn. 





Warren T. Diefendorf 


Warren T. Diefendorf, for | 
forty years manager for the 
Mutual Life of New York, | 
died from heart disease in 
his seventy-second year at his 
home in Mount Vernon last 





THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


Founded 1850 


THOMAS E. LOVEJOY—President 





Friday night. He retired 
from active management of 
the business he developed | 


Over Eighty-one Years of Continuous Service 





about two years ago, turning | 
it over to his son, Warren E. | 














Diefendorf. 
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SELLING KIT 


The enormous advantages of Organized Presenta- 
tions and of Visual Selling Material are no longer 
questioned. 

The Visual Selling Kit used by field men of the 
Federal Reserve Life contains, among other material, 
complete organized visual sales presentations for: 
(1) Clean-Up Fund; (2) Family Income; (3) Educa- 
tional Provision; and (4) Retirement Income. 

The proper use of such material is explained 
thoroughly at the REGIONAL AGENCY MEETINGS, 
regularly scheduled at strategic points in Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Indiana and Illinois. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Kansas City, Kansas 


















Mr. Frank M. Hayes, Vice-President-Agency Directer. 
Federal Reserve Life Insurance Co., Kansas City, Kan. 

Sir: I am interested in joining « progressive Agency 
Organization and will appreciate further information about 
your Organized Visual Selling Kit, Regional Agency Meet- 
ings and ether modern Agency plans. 


Sincerely, 




















| [ 
ORGANIZED VISUAL 


Permanent 


Satisfaction 


The Agency Contract of The 
Columbus Mutual provides perma- 
nent, all ‘round satisfaction. The 
Agent knows his patrons are getting 
Protection at Low Net Cost and that 
he is getting Maximum Commis- 
sions, with Vested Renewals and Un- 
restricted Territory. This company 
operates on the Direct Agency plan. 
Policyholders and Agents profit as a 


result. 


Columbus Mutual Life 
Columbus, Ohio 

























directions and 
fourfold purpose: 


route. 











IT’S IN THE BAG 
“MONEY—HOW YOU CAN GET IT” 


| Told in a Few Glances, by David E. Henderson 


If properly used this pocketsized book of seven charts, together with 
sales arguments for the use of each will accomplish a 


1—They will appeal to the eye of your prospect. 


2—They will impress your prospect with the fact that 
the purchase of Life Insurance is simply the pur- 
chase of money. 


3—They will convince your prospect that the only 
guaranteed route to success is the Life Insurance 


4—They will help you sell on the first interview. 


Save Your Energy, Your Shoeleather—Your Prospect’s Time and 
Patience by Ordering NOW! 


Single copy $1.50 


Discount on quantity orders 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


243 West 39th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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October Record 


Was Impressive 


Nearly Twelve and a Half |, 


Millions Applied for 
During the Big Month 


October was a_ record 
month for the Edward A. 
Woods Company, Pittsburgh, 
general agent of the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society. 
A report by William M. Duff, 
president and manager of 
the agency, shows that 2871 
persons applied for policies 
amounting to $12,438,527. It 
was said to be the largest 
month’s business produced by 
any single agency in the 
world and exemplifies the 
public’s implicit faith and 
confidence in life insurance. 

The sales force worked un- 
der the inspiration of an in- 
tensive football campaign 
which was divided into four 
quarters of five days each, 
Oct. 5 to 28. Each day was 
considered a game in itself 
and the Woods agency was 
pitted against another prom- 
inent Equitable agency, W. 
L. Boyce of Syracuse. 

Pittsburgh ran consistently 
ahead of Syracuse in ac- 
tual applications written and 
many days produced three 
times their record. On Oct. 
28, the last day, the Woods 
agency wrote 1147 applica- 
tions, a greater number than 
was scored by its opponent 
during the entire 28 days, 
when they wrote a total of 
1107 applications. 

However, Pittsburgh was 
a scratch agency—every ap- 
plication counting as one ap- 
plicatien, while Syracuse was 
given a scoring factor of 2.72 
for every application. On 
this basis the final score for 
the football contest was Syra- 
cuse 3011 points and Pitts- 
burgh 2811 points, which ac- 
tually represented 2811 ap- 
plications. 








B. R. BAYS, 
President 
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Began business in 1923. 











Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with clean records and with 
ability to handle such an agency. Address 


EXCLUSIVE 


care of THE SPECTATOR 


























William M. Duff 


The final report from the 
Equitable’s vice-president, W. 
W. Klingman, in whose honor 
the contest was promoted, 
shows the following record 
of the twenty-two agencies 
in the Eastern Department, 
embracing New York, Penn- 
sylvania and New England 
States. It is interesting to 
note that the Woods agency 
of Pittsburgh, with 2811 


completed applications, pro- 
duced 33 per cent of the total 
8436 applications which were 
written by the twenty-two 
agencies. 


™ SERVICE LIF 


LINCOLN, NEBR. 


JOHN L. OESCHGER, 
Sec’y-Treas. 


Resigns as President of 
Gulf Ins. Co. 


DALLAS, TEX., Nov. 7.— 
George W. Jalonick, Jr., pres- 
ident of the Gulf Insurance 
Company, has resigned his 
post and his father has been 
named by the directors of the 
company to assume the duties 
of president in addition to 
those of chairman of the 
board. Mr. Jalonick resigned 
because of ill health. 





Extends Group Annuities 


Through revision of its em- 
ployees benefit program, in 
operation for the last ten 
years, the Kansas City Power 
and Light Company, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has established 
a plan of retirement annuities 
which will be guaranteed by 
the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. The life in- 
surance now in force under 
the revised plan totals ap- 
proximately $3,500,000. 





Heads St. Louis Relief Drive 


E. M. Grossman, general 
counsel for the Central States 
Life Insurance Company of 
St. Louis, Mo., will head the 
Speakers’ Bureau of the com- 
bined drives of the St. Louis 
Community Fund and Citi- 
zens Committee on Relief and 





Now in 15 States 
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Agents Wanted 


Good opportunities in se- 
lected territory for hust- 


Up-to-date policies. 
eral commissions. 





Doubles October Production 


The life insurance depart- 
ment of Johnson & Higgins, 
general agents for the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company 
of America and the Home 
Life of New York, announce 
a paid-for production for the 
month of October, 1931, of 
$2,648,500, exclusive of group 
and wholesale insurance. 
This compares with produc- 
tion of $1,318,500 for the 
same month in 1930, a gain 
of $1,330,000, or 100 per cent. 





Joint Luncheon 


The Chicago agencies of 
The Fidelity Mutual Life In- - 
surance Company, managed 
respectively by C. A. Scholl 
and V. M. Burke, held a joint 
luncheon at the Midland Club 
in honor of Vice-president 
Frank H. Sykes and Assis- 
tant Manager of Agencies A. 
G. Tuthill. 





Municipal Theater Directors 


Hillsman Taylor, president 
of the Missouri State Life In- 
surance Company, and 
Charles M. Talbert, a member 
of the Standard Underwrit- 
ers’ Agency, Pierce Building, 
St. Louis, have been re- 
elected members of the board 
of directors of the St. Louis 
Municipal Theater Associa- 
tion. 





Lib- 


Life Insurance 





S pce - 
By Mieuph. Vad at a 


Y friend William Bird, IV, Euro- 

pean manager of the Consolidate 
Press Association, came over with 
Premier Laval on the Ile de France. Mr. 
Bird, fortunately, did not sail back with 
the French premier and so, after the ex- 
citement of the New York welcome and 
the Washington conferences was over, 
I captured him at the Waldorf-Astoria 
farewell to find out at first hand what, 
if anything, was new in the fire insur- 
ance line in France. 

* « * 


UT Mr. Bird did not seem inclined 
B to discuss the question of fire in- 
surance in France, which disappointed 
me, for in the past he has been kind 
enough to tell me a number of interest- 
ing facts and fancies regarding insur- 
ance as a whole on the Continent. Rath- 
er, he insisted on discussing in a critical 
fashion the telephone service at New 
York hotels. My experience with the 





telephone in Paris and other parts of | 


France has made me think that by 
comparison the American telephone 
service is as superior to that of France 
as is American coffee better than what 
is so called by that name there. 
* * * 

T appears that Mr. Bird had called 

by telephone a young journalist who 
also had come with the Laval 
party. She was staying at one of our 
most exclusive and expensive hotels and 
he had no troubling in getting her on 
the wire. But the next day he called 
her again and this, as he told it, is 


what happened. 
* * + 
R. BIRD speaks “I want to speak 
with Mrs. George de Moine. You 


say she is not registered there? But she 


over 


is. I talked with her yesterday. Well, 
perhaps she is staying with Miss 
Stimpson? Miss Eleanor Stimpson. 


No such person there? Well, perhaps 
she is registered under her pen name, 


Alethena Athens? No such _ person 
there? Well, she may be registered 


under her maiden name, Miss Mildred 
Mae Stevens. You have four Miss 
Stevens but Miss Mildred Mae 
Stevens? 


no 


* * . 


FTER some more discussion along 
A the same lines he gave up the 
search, annoyed and baffled. “What did 
you do?” I asked. “I called up later,” he 
said and got Mrs. de Moine at once. 
“Did you find what the trouble was?” 
said I. “Yes,” he replied, “I had called 
the wrong hotel.” 


Fire Insurance 





The scientific 


crime detection bureau of Northwest- 
ern University has received no little 
publicity because of its lie detecting 
machine. The machine was demon- 
strated to members of an insurance 
club this week in Chicago. Accord- 
ing to some fire companies it might 
be a good idea to have adjustors in 
connection with small household fires 
which rugs and other insured 
property are damaged to employ such 


in 
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machines when the value of the dam- 
aged article is stated by the insured. 
It frequently surprises, though it 
hardly delights, the adjustor to find 
how dear, intrinsically as well as sen- 
timentally, have become certain ob- 


| jects in the home which, before the 


flames ruined them, were apparently 


not considered priceless treasures. 
Clothing, for instance, which had 


done long and faithful service and 
which, in all probability was short- 
ly to be given away to the less for- 
tunate, under these circumstances ap- 
parently can be replaced only at an 
expense equal or greater than, some 
years before, they cost the owners. 
Threadbare rugs appear to have gone 
up in value as diamonds are said to 
do, by the passage of years. The 
lie detector might be of value in such 
situations, and again it might not be 


* ~ * 


A\lbert Conway, 


who made a lasting impression on 


the insurance fraternity when he 
filled with such competency the super- 
intendency of insurance of New 


York, has stepped up another peg 








MAT TERS 


IN FIRE 


INSURANCE 


in public life. Formerly county 
judge of Kings County, New York, 
he was, on Election Day, elevated to 
the Supreme Court bench by the 
voters of the Second Judicial District 
of New York. Before his nomina- 
tion Judge Conway had the highest 
rating of all the candidates indorsed 
by the Brooklyn Bar Association and 
when the polls were tallied it devel- 
oped that Judge Conway ran ahead 
of the judges who were elected with 
him on a non-partisan slate. 


* K * 


“wn C. Dominge, 
secretary of the Great American In- 
surance Company, New York, and 
widely known as a fire insurance ex- 
pert and writer, lectured on fireproof 
construction for the Insurance Insti- 
tute of America, Inc., in the board 
room of the National Board of Fire 





Underwriters at 85 John Street, New 
York, on Tuesday. Some years ago 
Mr. Dominge made an _ extensive 
survey of building construction in 
Europe and he was surprised to find 
several churches with absolutely no 
used in .their construction. 
Stone walls, stone floors, stone 
groined arches and columns and roofs 
made of brick or concrete were much 
in evidence. He recently discovered 
a verification of this in a book pub- 
lished in 1750 entitled, “The Manner 
of Securing All Sorts of Buildings 
from Fire,” a treatise upon construc- 
tion of arches on a bricked roof. For- 
tunately wood pulp paper was not 
known 181 years ago and so this vol- 
ume has weathered a century and 
three-quarters as well as have some 
of the all-stone constructed buildings. 


wood 
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Consolidation Has 


Been Abandoned 





Legal Technicalities Pre- 
vent Merger of Asso- 
ciated Fire & Marine 
and Chicago F. & M. 





SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 10.— 
C. W. Fellows, president of 
Associated Indemnity Corpo- 
ration and Associated Fire 
& Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, has just returned from 
an extended visit to the Mid- 
dle West. He states that the 
program announced some 
time ago for consolidation of 
Associated Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company 
Chicago Fire & Marine In- 
surance Company under the 
control of Associated Insur- 
ance Fund., Inc., 
abandoned. 
ties encountered in the laws 
of California and _ Illinois 
governing such_ consolida- 
tions have made*the con- 
summation of the program 
impractical. 

This news will be of par 
ticular interest on the Pacific 
Coast where the “Associ 
ated” 
Board of Fire Underwriters 
of the Pacific and the “Chi- 


cago” is operating inde- 
pendently. There has been 
some _ speculation as_ to 


whether the company, to re- 
sult from the consolidation 
as originally proposed, would 
operate as a “Board” or 
“‘Non-Board” company. When 
queried on the point, now 
that the 
been abandoned, 
Fellows says his 


President 
company 


with | 


has been 


Legal technicali- | 


| 
| 
} 


is a member of the | 


consolidation has | 


definitely intends to continue | 


its board affiliation. 
While underwriting 

investment problems of 
surance companies’ under 
present economic conditions 
are most difficult throughout 
the country, President Fel- 
lows believes California un- 
derwriting represents 
nearest approach to a “white 
spot” on the insurance map. 


and 
in- 
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Rockwood Hosmer 
Heads Illinois Agents 
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Illinois Agents Informed 


Qualification Law Will Stand 


Association at Annual Meeting Learns Law It 
Worked Ten Years to Secure Is Constitutional; 
Rockwood Hosmer New President of Association 





ProrIA, ILL., Nov. 


Illinois Association of Insur- 
ance Agents at the close of 
the successful annual meet- 
ine here last week. The at- 
tendance, despite the sup- 
posedly hard times, was re- 
markably good, close to the 
record, in fact. 
However, the most 
esting thing about the meet- 
ing was the announcement 


ew I[rends in Insurance 


Mark Insurance Days Program 


GRFENSBORO, N. C., Nov. 
10 —-New trends in insurance 
administration, selling and 
credits wil! occupy the atten- 
tion of the 350 or more North 


Carolina agents. managers 
and comvo-ny officials who 
will attend the Insurance 


Days gathering at Charlotte 
on next Tuesday and Wednes- 
day is shown by the program 
announced by President Price 
R. Cross, Raleigh, of the In- 
surance Federation of North 
Carolina. 

Tuesday, Nov. 17, will 
bring morning and afternoon 
business sessions and a ban- 
quet meeting in the evening 
Some of the outstanding fig- 
day are El- 


|bert Storer, Indianapolis. 


president of the National As- 


| sociation of Life Underwrit- 


ers; Henry Ives Swift, New 
York, special counsel for the 
Association of Surety and 
Casualty Executives; James 

Case, Norwich, Conn., 
past president of the national 
association; James A. Beha, 
New York, general manager 


of the Association of Surety 
and Casualty Executives, and 
E. C. Stone, Boston, United 
States manager of the Em- 
vloyers Liability Assurance 
Corporation. Mr. Case will 
have a message of particular 
interest to fire and casualty 
agents, a discussion of the 
credit limitation idea taken 
up at the national agents’ 
convention in Los Angeles. 
Leading figures of the ex- 
ecutive session Wednesday 
will be Oliver Thurman, 
Newark, vice-president of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Com- 


1¢.— | 
?ockwood Hosmer of R. W. | 
Hosmer & Company, Chicago, | 
| was elected president of the 





inter- | 


| 


| ened 





pany; Julian Price, Greens- 
boro. president of the Jeffer- 
son Standard Life Company; 
taymond Daniel, Atlanta, 
associate editor of the Jnsur- 
Field, and T. Alfred 
Fleming, New York, super- 
visor of the conservation de- 
partment of the National 
Roard of Fire Underwriters. 
Clarence O. Kuester, secre- | 
tary of the Charlotte Cham- | 
ber of Commerce, is general 
chairman in charge of con- 
vention arrangements. 


ance 





that Attorney General Oscar 
Carlstrom had held the new 
agents’ qualification law con- 
stitutional, even though he 
did rule that the appropria- 
tion made in the bill was null 
and void. 

This announcement was 
made by Alvin S. Keys, 
chairman of the legislative 
committee, who outlined the 
circumstances surrounding 
the clerical carelessness in 
the Illinois House of Repre- 
sentatives which had threat- 
the life of the law 
which the Illinois agents had 
worked for more than a 
decade to have added to the 
State’s statute books. 

Mr. Keys pointed out that 
when the bill was introduced 
it provided for an appropria- 
tion of $50,000 per annum 
for its enforcement, which 
would have meant a total of 
$100,000 for the biennium. 
However, the house amended 
the bill to eliminate the 
words “per annum,” which 
would have meant an appro- 
priation of $50,000 for the 
biennium, but some clerk 
carelessly failed to insert the 
amendment when the bill 
was engrossed. When it was 
finally passed in the house 
and senate and signed by 
the governor, it still provided 
for $50,000 per annum, and 
because of this palpable 
cloud considerable doubt was 
raised as to the constitution- 
ality of the law. 

However, the attorney gen- 
eral ruled that the appro- 
priation was void, but that 
this does not affect the valid- 
ity of the act in its entirety. 
The association now plans to 
send a strong committee to 
consult with the insurance 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself; Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon. and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History. that Just Judge of Humanity, reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is. always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven: 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation; and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.; History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.: History records that the world progressed. and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.: and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in ‘fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘*Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen’’. 
Today Faith is as then. Today. as then. True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied. but such misfortunes. however 
hard for the individuals. are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity: make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
FS] it. instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 

[ NEAL BASSETT, President. 
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4 NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, President ’ 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY. Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 


eames? I JACKMAN NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
Ay VAN President a i. HASSINGER, Vice-President. WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 


~~NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. H. YUNKER Ovastioes JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
ELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
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"NEAL BASSETT. Chairman of Board 
J SCOFIELD ROWE. President H. S. LANDERS, Vice-Pres. & Gen’! Counsel S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres. J. C. HEYER, Vice-Pres 
EARL R. HUNT. Vice-Pres S. K. McCLURE. Vice-Pres JOHN KAY. Vice-Pres A. H HASSINGER. Vice-Pres. WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 





“NEAL BASSETT. “Chairman of Board 





C W. FEIGENSPAN. President H. S. LANDERS. Vice-Pres. ¢ Gent Commas W. VAN WINKLE, Vice-President E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY. Vice-President HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T BASSETT, Vice-President 
COMMERCIAL AL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT | EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Rush Street, Chi . m | 10 Park Place . . ° 
n A. CLARK, aan Newark, New Jersey am pg a — 

Ase't Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT | W. W. & E.G. orem, Managers 
H.R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay St.. Toronto, Canada Ass’t 
JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd.. Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. H #. CATCHEL 
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Fire Examiners Meet 


Today in NewYork 


Thomas B. Donaldson Will 
Discuss Reinsurance Re- 
serves; Engineer and 


Chemist to Speak 





The Fire Insurance Ex- 
aminers’ Association meet 
today this afternoon in New 
York. ‘Thomas B. Donald- 
son, formerly insurance com- 
missioner of Pennsylvania 
and now associate manager 
of the Eagle Fire Insurance 
Company, is scheduled to tell 
what the reinsurance reserve 
of a fire insurance company 
is and he will also discuss 
the effect which the depreci- 
ation in the value of secu- 
rities has on a company’s 
surplus. An explanation of 
wood of fire resistive qual- 
ities will be made by the 
chief engineer and the chief 


chemist of Henry Klein &| 


Company, Elmhurst, L. L., | 
producers of “Flaimpruf” 
wood. It is expected that 


there will be a large attend- 
ance because of the interest | 
in the subjects to be dis- | 
cussed. 





Barrel of Potash Started This 











The story is that a barrel of potash, while being unloaded last 
Friday from a freight car on the Hoboken Manufacturers Rail- 
road in Hoboken, fell to the ground and exploded. The explosion 
caused concussion which detonated other barrels of the ship- 
ment. Very soon the whole Hoboken waterfront was covered by 
a dense pall of smoke. A great storage plant and freight station 
were almost entirely destroyed and the S. S. Statendam, of the 
Holland-America line was only saved through the quick work 
of the local fire department after her masts had caught fire. 
The loss is estimated at approximately $1,000,000. 





Pacific Underwriters Plan 
Several Important Changes 





SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 9.— 
Possibility of general changes 
in the credit rule and in the 
writing of farm _ business 
with the possibility of in- 
creased rates; enforcement 
of separation in the State of 
Idaho and assumption of 
jurisdiction over the writing 
of aircraft and motor vehicle 
property damage insurance 
were the principal actions 
taken at the semi-annual 
meeting of the Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific 
held in San Francisco on 
Nov. 5. 

Jurisdiction over the writ- 
ing of the aircraft and mo- 
tor vehicle property damage 
nsurance will not take effect 
until sufficient signatures 
have been secured to amend 
irticle 2 of the constitution, 
but there is little doubt but 
that these signatures will be 

rthcoming. 

Changes in the method of 

iting farm business are to 
be discussed with members of | 
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the California Association of 
Insurance Agents before any 
action is taken by the farm 
committee or the executive 
committee of the Board, to 
which it was referred for 
further study. 

No change will be made in 
the credit rule until the ex- 
ecutive committee has had 
opportunity to make further 
study of a proposition sub- 
mitted by the “Insurance 
Accounts’ Association” and 
bring in an amendment to 
the rule for vote at a later 
meeting. 

Facultative reinsurance is 
another subject which was 
referred to the _ executive 
committee for further study 
with the recommendation 
that a rule be formulated 
governing its writing. 

Third party liability also 
came in for its share of dis- 
cussion and while no action 
was taken it was felt that 
certain rules should be made 
to govern. 





Clifton Blackmon Made 
Associate Editor 

Clifton Blackmon takes 
charge this week of the In- 
surance Field’s news bureau 
at New York as associate ed- 
itor, succeeding John M. 
Francis, who has resigned to 
go with the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce. Mr. Black- 
mon is a native of Dallas, 
where he attended both Texas 
Christian College and South- 
ern Methodist University. He 
completed his education at 
the University of Missouri, 
specializing in journalism, 
and immediately upon grad- 
uation joined the staff of the 
Dallas News. In that capac- 
ity he served several years 
as local correspondent for in- 
surance news, and in June, 
1929, joined the Insurance 
Field staff at the Lcuisville 
office. Early last year he was 
transferred to the Chicago 
office as assistant editor 
under Associate Editor T. R. 
Weddell. His advancement 
to the associate editorship at 
New York comes in recogni- 
tion of demonstrated ability 
in the handling of insurance 
news. He is well and favor- 
ably known in the insurance 
world. 
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Served Under Five 


Ins. Commissioners 


Death of Miss Margaret 
A. McReynolds with 
Connecticut Dept. Over 
Thirty Years 





Miss Margaret A. McRey- 
nolds, statistician of the 
Connecticut Insurance De- 
partment, died suddenly while 
acting in a play at the South 
Congregational Church in 
Hartford on Friday night, 
Nov. 6. Death was due to 
heart disease. 

Miss McReynolds had 
served under five insurance 
commissioners. After work- 
ing part-time for the depart- 
ment, she joined the force in 
1901 and had since done 
much of the work of pre- 
paring the department’s an- 
nual reports. She was a con- 
tralto singer of note and 
sang with several famous 
Hartford organizations. She 
was a familiar figure at the 
musical and art events in and 
around Hartford. 

Miss McReynolds was the 
oldest member of the Con- 
necticut Insurance Depart- 
ment in point of service. She 
served under the following 
commissioners: Edward P. 
Schofield, Theron Upson, 
Theodore H. Macdonald, Bur- 
ton Mansfield and Howard P. 
Dunham. 


Special Assistant to 
W. H. Bennett 


J. Benton Miller has joined 

the headquarters organiza- 
tion of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents as 
special assistant to Secre- 
tary-Counsel Walter H. Ben- 
nett. Mr. Miller is a native 
of New Jersey but has spent 
most of his life in Philadel- 
phia. 
He was attending the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania at 
the beginning of the War, 
when he joined the Naval 
Aviation Service. Since then 
he has devoted his time to 
salesmanship. 





DALLAS, TEX., Nov. 10.— 
The J. A. Carriers agency 
and the O. Wolf agency at 
San Antonio have merged. 
Also the Roy Woodward 
agency and the W. T. Bivins 
agency have combined under 





the name of the latter. 
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SINCE 1848 
- OLD MAN ON THE FENCE 
...- a Trademark and a Guarantee 


The Old Man on the Fence is a symbol of the 
sturdy honesty and earnest integrity of the 
Ohio Farmers Insurance Company. He is a 
guarantee of the reliability that has provided 
PROTECTION SINCE 1848. 


Any policy entitled to bear the trademark | 
the Old Man on the Fence—is backed by | 
the full strength of this old, established, 


strong and reputable Company. 


And any agency that represents the Old Man 


- 
; ; / 
” re can count on his sympathetic cooperation and 
AUTOMOBIL his friendly aid in building a pleasant and ; 
, 
E profitable business. 
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Vice-Presidents of | 


Firemen’s Retire. 


George F. Kern Elected 
President 


George F. Kern was elected | 


president of the Fire Insur- 


|ance Agents Association of 


Directors Grant Request of | 
Kay, Hassinger and) 
W. T. Bassett; New. 


Appointments 





The directors of the Fire- 
men’s Insurance Company, of 
Newark, have acceded to the 
request of Vice-Presidents | 
John Kay, Albert H. Has- | 
singer and Wells T. Bassett 
that they be retired from ac- 
tive service. President Neal | 
Bassett, in expressing regret | 
for himself and the board of 
directors, said that the com- 
pany had made it a condition | 
that each of the retiring vice- 
presidents should serve the | 
company when and if it called 
upon them to do so. He 
added that it is understood 
they will maintain offices 
with the company. President 
Bassett also announced the 
following appointments to fill 
the vacancies thus caused: 
John R. Cooney, now attached 
to the Pacific Coast depart- 
ment, to be vice-president, 
and to remove to Newark; 
W. J. Schmidt, secretary, to 
take over some of the work 
now done by the treasurer; 
Assistant Secretary Fred W. 
Sullivan, of the Chicago of- 
fice, to become secretary and | 
to assume Mr. Cooney’s posi- 
tion at San Francisco; Lloyd 
W. Brown, now Illinois State | 
agent, to become assistant 
secretary and to take Mr. 
Sullivan’s former place at | 
Chicago. It is understood | 
that Charles W. Payne, now | 
assistant treasurer, will be- 
come treasurer, but he will 
devote his time mostly to the 
investment needs of the com- 
pany. 


Agricultural, Watertown: 


In the annual table, “Un- 
derwriting and Investment 
Profits and Losses of One 
Hundred Leading Fire Insur- 
ance Companies in a Decade,” 
the underwriting loss for this 
riod for the Agricultural 
Insurance Company of Wa- 
ertown, N. Y., was errone- 
usly given as 8.67 per cent. 

This company had actually 
n underwriting loss of only 
867 per cent, which a 
ery favorable comparison 
vith the other companies in 
his table. 


is 
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the City of New York at a 
special meeting, held last Fri- 
day. Mr. Kern, of Fuller & 
Kern, succeeds the late War- 
ren F. Goodwin, who had 


| been president of the associa- 


tion since its organization. 





| Fuller & Kern were promi- | 


nent in launching the asso- | 


ciation. Mr. Kern was chair- 


man of the first membership | 


committee, and he has al- 
ways played a 


part in its affairs, 


prominent | 
being | 


chairman of a number of the | 


most important 
including the executive com- 
mittee. 


Fire and Credit Co.'s 
Licensed in Cal. 


committees, | 
| of the State. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Nov. | 


10.—Insurance Commissioner 
Mitchell on Tuesday an- 
nounced that the Dealers Fi- 


nance Insurance Company of | 


Los Angeles and the Pruden- 
tial 


of Great Britain have | 


been licensed to operate in| 


California. 
a capital of $100,000 
write credit insurance. 
Prudential will write fire, 
and allied business with Mul- 
lin-Acton Company, of San 


will 


The former with | 


The | 


Francisco, as general agents. | 


Merger Approved 


At meetings of the stock- | 


holders of the Globe Insur- | 


ance Company of America, 
Philadelphia, and the Repub- 
lic Fire Insurance Company 
of America, Pittsburgh, held 
on Monday and Tuesday, the 
proposition to merge the two 
companies was approved. 
The name of the merged 
companies will be the Globe 
& Republic Insurance Com- 


| pany of America. 


Meeting of N. Y. Fire 
Insurance Exchange 

NEW YoRK, Nov. 11.—A 
meeting of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange was 
held here today. 
of important matters were 
on the program, including 


A number | 


changes in the rules concern- | 


ing membership provisions 
and also regarding the elec- 


tric apparatus clauses of the | 


rules. 





American Reapportions 
Michigan Field 


George R. Pritchett has | 


been appointed State agent 
for Eastern Michigan, 
cluding Wayne County by the 
American Insurance 
pany of Newark. 
establish an office in Detroit 
as soon as possible. 
Smith has resigned 
Jan. 


as 


cial agent in that territory 


under the direction of Mr. | 


Pritchett. 

H. L. Ridenour, Michigan 
State. Agent, will maintain 
his headquarters at Grand 
Rapids, and continue his su- 
pervision on the western part 
G. A. Strasen, 
Wisconsin State Agent, will 
continue in charge of the up- 
per peninsula in addition to 
the State of Wisconsin. 





Blanchard, Fireman’s Fund 
Secretary, Retires 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
Nov. 10.—The Fireman’s 
Fund has announced the 
retirement of H. P. 
Blanchard, secretary since 
1918, as of Dec. 1. Mr. 
Blanchard has been with 
the company 42 years, 
serving in all of the Pa- 
cific Coast territory and 
at the home office since 
1907, when he became as- 
sistant secretary. Mr. 
Blanchard is also secre- 
tary of the Home Fire & 
Marine and Occidental, 
running mates of the Fire- 
man’s Fund. He is presi- 
dent of the Underwriters 
Patrol of San Francisco. 











Peoples Fire to Liquidate 


The direct business of the 
Peoples Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Maryland has been 
reinsured with the Fidelity 
& Guaranty Fire Corporation 
of Baltimore. The Peoples 
will liquidate. Its head office 
is at Frederick, Md., and its 
executive office at Baltimore. 


Emory L. Coblentz is the 
president. It was organized 
in 1907. 


Fowler & Kavanagh, Inc., 
of New York, announce that 
Richard (“Dick”) Kissam, 
formerly with the Travelers 
Insurance Company, is now 
associated with them as pro- 
duction manager. 


in- | 


Com- | 
He will | 


R. A. | 
of | 
1, and until that time | 
will continue to serve as spe- | 
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Stockholders Agree 
to Public Merger 


























































| Great Lakes Insurance Co. 
will be Maintained as 
| the Chicago Head- 


quarters of Public Fire 





CuicaGco, Nov. 10.—More 
than the required number of 
stockholders of the Great 
Lakes Insurance Company 
have agreed to the purchase 
offer of the Public Fire of 
Newark, and the _ formal 
merger is expected to be 
consummated in the very 
near future. 

James W. Knox, vice- 
president of the Great Lakes 
and who is to become a vice- 
president of the Public, said 
that more than 40,000 of the 
50,000 outstanding shares 
have been deposited for the 
transfer. It is interesting to 
note that most of them took 
the option providing for $10 
in cash and one share of the 
Public Indemnity Company 
stock, the casualty running 
mate of the Public Fire, for 
each share of Great Lakes. 
The other option was for one 
| share of Great Lakes for two 
shares of Public Indemnity 
| stock. 

The Great Lakes organiza- 
tion will be maintained as 
| the Chicago headquarters of 
| the Public Fire and also as 
'the headquarters of the 
| Great Lakes Underwriters, 
| which will service the com- 
|pany’s agencies following 
the merger. 





Illinois Agents 
(Concluded from page 31) 


department with a view to 
persuading it to find some 
means of enforcing the meas- 


ure, which goes into effect 
March 1, 1932. 
Other officers elected in- 


clude the following: Alvin S. 
Keys, Springfield, first vice- 
president; F. J. Budelier, 
Rock Island, second vice- 














president; J. Edward Mar- 
tin, Peoria, third vice-presi- 
dent; R. W. Troxell, Spring- 
field, the retiring president, 
chairman of the board of 
directors and national coun- 
cillor from Illinois, and S. E. 
Moisant, Kankakee, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 


Fire Insurance 



























THE HOME comraxy NEW YORK 


RENDERS— 


WE WRITE a personal service 
to Agents and Brokers 


a 


All Automobile Lines 


Owners’, Landlords’ 


Revco Complete Facilities 
Workmen's Compensation are at your dis osal 
p 

Golfers’ Liability on all —_—— 

Sports Liability Casualty 
All Burglary Lines 

a and 
Plate Glass 


Surety Lines 


Accident and Health 


FIDELITY AND 
SURETY BONDS 











WILFRED KURTH 
President 111 JOHN STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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E.C. Stokes to Head | 


Independence Ind. 


Former N. J. Governor to 
Take Place of Charles 
H. Holland 





PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 9— 
Edward C. Stokes, former 
Governor of New Jersey and 
chairman of the board of the 
First Mechanics National 
Bank of Trenton, N. J., is 
to succeed Charles H. Hol- 
land as chairman of the board 
of the Independent Indem- 
nity according to a report 
current in local insurance 
and financial circles. 

Mr. Stokes, it is said, will 
be elected to the post at the 
next meeting of the board at 
the Independence Indemnity. 
Mr. Holland resigned the of- 
fice last week. 

Mr. Stokes will not be ven- 
turing into an unknown field, 
as he has been for some years 
a director of the Commercial 
Casualty. In addition, he is 
a director of the Indepen- 
dence Fire Insurance Secur- 
ity Company of Philadelphia. 
He is also a director of the 
Chambersburg Trust Com- 
pany, the First National 
Bank of Roebling, and the 
Trenton Savings Fund Soci- 
ety. 

From the Independence In- 
demnity comes the announce- 
ment that James Morrison, 
secretary of the company, 
and Edmund Tallman have 
taken over the New York 
branch office as associate 
managers, succeeding E. B. 
Anderson, who resigned as 
vice-president of the com- 
pany. 


Mr. Tallman started his 
insurance career with the 
United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company and has 
been vice-president of the 
Royal Indemnity Company 


é 
AC Gage NT—BO 





Edward C. Stokes 


the Frankfort Marine Acci- 
dent & Plate Glass Company 
and has been secretary of 
both the Royal and the Eagle 
Indemnity companies. He is 
well known in both Philadel- 
phia and New York. 


N 





AS 


NDING — MISCELLANEOUS 


anncdrseniticnscsnriill | U. S. Grand Jury Indicts 
| McCutchan and Day 


| Extended Probe Into Affairs of Other Missouri Op- 
erators Is Expected Immediately; Department Dis- 
satisfied With Conduct of Some Companies; Pair 
Will Face Seven Counts 








JEFFERSON CITY, Mo., Nov. 9—Joint indict- 
ments charging Darby A. Day, former head of the 
Chicago Fidelity and Casualty Co., and Jerome 
B. McCutchan, St. Louis and Chicago insurance 
promoter, with using the United States mails to 


defraud have been returned here. 


It is expected here that 
these indictments will soon 
be followed by others which 
may extend to both the 





Federal and State courts 








FRANK McVICAR HEADS 
CHICAGO SURETY ASS’N 


CuHicaGo, Itu., Nov. 7.— 
Frank C. MecVicar, manager 
of the fidelity bond depart- 
ment in the Chicago office of 
the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company, heads 
the slate which will be voted 
on at the annual meeting of 
the Surety Underwriters As- 
sociation Nov. 17. He will 
be unopposed. 

W. O. Schilling, Chicago 
manager for the United 
States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty, is nominated for vice- 
president, B. H. Davenport 
of the American Surety, for 
treasurer, while Stephen P. 
Armstrong, manager of the 
surety department of Fred S. 
James and Company, has 
been nominated to succeed 
himself as secretary. 

Seven members of the as- 
sociation have been proposed 
for the executive committee. 
They include E. E. Ander- 
son of the Employers 
Liability; J. H. Hartman of 


George Herrmann and Com- | 





and later of the Guardian | 
Casualty Company. 
Mr. Morrison started with | 
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pany; W. 


J. Donohue, Royal 


nity; J. J. Reynolds, Century 
Indemnity; W. W. Steiner, 
Globe Indemnity, and Gordon 
Fox, Marsh and McLennan. 
Mr. Fox is the retiring presi- 
dent. 

The association has issued 
a flat denial to a report cir- 
culated by an_ insurance 
broker that the surety com- 
panies operating in [Illinois 
henceforth would confine 
their writing of depository 
bonds to the loop banks of 
Chicago. It was explained 
that writing of depository 
bonds for private citizens is 
an individual underwriting 
problem of each company, 
just as each company individ- 
ually underwrites depository 
bonds on public funds. 





International Re Again 
Licensed in Cal. 


The International Re-In- 
surance Corporation of Dela- 
ware, has been licensed to 





H. Hansmann of | fornia. 
| the Fidelity and Deposit; D. 
Indem- | 


operate in the State of Cali- 
Emil Johnson has 
been named general agent 
in Los Angeles. 


against other insurance men 
who have been connected 
with Missouri companies. 
Although neither State nor 
Federal officials will discuss 
at present the extent of the 
probe, it has been known for 
some time that the Missouri 
(Concluded on page 41) 





McCutchan Denies 
Charges 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 10.— 
Jerome B. McCutchan, St. 
Louis promoter and land ex- 
pert, who was indicted by a 
Federal grand jury in Kan- 
sas City, Nov. 6, on a charge 
of using the mails to de- 
fraud, emphatically denied 
here that there is any foun- 
dation to the Federal com- 
plaint. 

McCutchan insists that the 
southeastern Missouri land 
transaction on which the 
Federal charges are based 
were openly conducted and 
were approved by the direc- 
tor of trade and commerce 
of Illinois and a former Mis- 
souri insurance superinten- 
dent. 

“My attorney advises me 
that we can easily defeat 
these charges,” McCutchan 


said to reporters. “I hate, 
however, the matter of in- 
convenience and expense 


which defending this base- 
less indictment will entail.” 








Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


















We have desirable territory open in Cali- 

fornia and other states for experienced 

Insurance men of character and ability. 
Liberal Agency Contracts. 


LIFE : ACCIDENT : HEALTH 


INSURANCE 


Pacific States Life Insurance 
| Company 
WILLIAM L. VERNON, President 


HOLLYWOOD CALIFORNIA 























Chicago 





A Good Place to Live? 
A Good Place to Work } 


ILLINOIS LIFE INSURANCE CO. |/||' 
CHICAGO 


| 
| 
‘||| Illinois Life Bldg. 1212 Lake Shore Drive | | 
Raymond W. Stevens, President | il 
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Preface 


It was to the purpose of safeguarding 
financial futures that the Mutual Benefit 
was dedicated over eighty-six years ago. 
Experience gained in over three-quarters 
of a century of judicious investment of 
funds renders it one of the strongest fi- 
nancial institutions in the world today. A 
portfolio of the country’s soundest securi- 
ties back every outstanding policy con- 
tract. In view of these facts, insuring in 
the Mutual Benefit is a fitting preface to 
financial security. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
Newark, N. J. 





. - modern life insurance since 1845. . 














Miscellaneous Insurance 
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Covering: 
INSURANCE 


Accident 
Collision 
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Confiscation 
Fire 

Liability 

Theft 
Transportation 


The new HUDDY ENCYCLOPEDIA breaks 
away from tradition to present the subject in a 
completely modern and comprehensive manner, 
arranged on a topic plan to meet present day 
needs 
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Price $60 
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FTER much casting about. in that 
barren field where ideas for three 
hundred word essays such as this are 
as rare as that old bird, the phoenix, 
I was almost ready to admit being stuck 
in a quagmire. But then I dragged 
out a battered copy of Beaudelaire, and 
thumbing through, found a prose poem 
on dogs. Ho, quoth I, the catch. For 
does not every columnist (sic) 
tually hazard a stab at or for dogs? 

Ego answers, he does. 
* 


* * 


LIKE dogs, so a great many of us 

can now be friends, even though 
we admit that the best dog is not with- 
out fault. As Rollin Kirby once said 
of one of their gravest failings, “it’s 
a far cry from dog to frangipanni.” 
But let’s start with the New York dog, 
who, poor wretch, is the saddest canine 
of them all. Outside of the roving 
mongrel whom I have seen haunting the 
river front, the Manhattan mutt lives 
a cloistered life. 
of ordered “airings,’ 


, 


scientific breeding 


even- | 





PEOPLE 


ca 





Wi Wrightem 


aiways philosophical and sometimes 
truculent correspondent for the 
Yorkshire Indemnity Company, re- 


‘cently celebrated his second anniver- 


sary in their fold. Will, was 
detected soon after his appearance, is 


as 


| the ingenious foil of Secretary Allen 


’. 2 


©. Robinson of the Yorkshire. Mr. 
Robinson created Will in September, 


| 1929, and has followed his adventures 


His existence is one | 


and faked pedigrees (for what dowager 


would admit that her little fop had 
so much as the vaguest hint of a bar 
sinister to his credit?). He gets little 
chance to snuff or scratch the dirt, 
because there isn’t any dirt, and every 
park green has it’s morose warning, 
“Dogs Not Allowed.” 


He doesn’t even | 


have social opportunities for whenever | 


he tries to argue 
while out on a walk, there is a strong 


with another dog | : 
} tension 


tug at the cther end of the leash. I | 


am sure that his is a life of complete 


frustration, and I am surprised that | 


he isn’t a more frequent suicide. 


* os * 
UT then we have that sterling | 
wonder, the country dog. What 


man hasn’t in his memory the picture 


of a romping, affectionate pooch whose | 


delighted greeting after a long or a 
short absence is one of our more subtle 
forms of flattery. He is the fellow who 
is always ready for a hike or a rough- 
house, who submits to the toughest 
mauling and the most saccharine senti- 
ment, maintaining in either event what 
seems to be a fine sense of humour. 

* 


* * 


HEN there is the mysterious nomad 

of whom Beaudelaire says, “I sing 
the distressful dogs, be they those that 
vander, alone, in the winding gullies 
f the great cities or those who ‘have 
aid to the forsaken man, with blinking, 
piritual eyes: ‘Take me with you, 
and of two miseries we shall make a 
rt of joy.’” 
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with pardonable zeal ever since. Will 
clicked immediately, not only with 
Yorkshire agents, but with those out- 
the company, and has had a 
host of followers and friendly oppo- 
nents from the beginning. He writes 
letters once a week to Yorkshire 
agents and other friends on insurance 
coverages weaving in his own ideas 
on current events. His influence has 
even extended into Congress, for 
once when he wrote against an ex- 
of the 1931 a 
Missouri representative wrote him on 
ficial stationery and assuring him 


side 


session, 





aS 


that he would do everything in his 


| power to fight against the eventuality. 


What do you think of that? 

Mr. Robinson, whose personality 
hides in vain behind Will's flourish- 
signature, stoutly insists that he is not 
an advertising man. But the fact re- 
mains that he has created an inter- 


esting insurance character who is 
known throughout the entire field. 
* * * 
Melvin A. Thomas 
of the insurance agency of Case, 
Thomas & Marsh, St. Louis, Mo., 


has prepared a very interesting analy- 


AND 


PROBLEMS 


IN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE 


sis of building construction costs in 
St. Louis for the period 1896 to 
1931, inclusive. The study is in- 
tended to bring about a better under- 
standing between the lenders and 
borrowers of money for construction 
purposes and establish sound 


so a 


basis for the revival of building. The 
survey indicates that building costs in 
St. Louis have declined 10 to 12 per 
cent during the past two years. 

* 


* * 








Bekimore, the monument 


city throws heart and soul into civic 
accident prevention with a good re- 
ward of success, so it seems. At any 
rate school children, cab drivers and 
commercial truck fleets are helping to 
make Baltimore what its safety coun- 
cil and its chamber of commerce like 
to call a “safe city.” Baltimore chil- 
dren played a great part in the re- 
cently concluded home inspection 
campaign, and met with unusual suc- 
Almost 120,000 of them dis- 
tributed returnable forms which sug- 
gested various ways in which a house- 
holder could cut down the growing 
total of home accidents and _ fines 
and brought in returns of 50 per 
cent. More than 1,700 cars operat- 
ing in 94 commercial fleets have just 
proved that a safe driver has only 
one chance in 14,874 miles of meeting 
with an accident. These drivers had 
only 140 traffic accidents in 2,082,477 
miles of operation of which but 
eleven involved personal injuries 
Motor Vehicle Commissioner Austin 
Baughman has also stepped into the 
breach to eliminate the worst scourge 
in automobile accidents—the drunken 
driver, and expects speedy results. 


cess. 


Casualty, Surety, Ete. 
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The Messenger makes no claim to magic, 





















has no cure-all for business ills. Its pages 
describe new lines of insurance and in- 


terpret the old with a notable lack of 





technical cant. Tried and tested sales 
letters and selling plans are presented 
to Aétna Fire Group agents for their 
use. The Messenger’s sole purpose is 


to help the agent, and from all indica- 





tions the magazine seems to be doing 
just that. A sample copy? Certainly. 
Write the publicity department of the 
Aetna Fire Group at Hartford. 


THE ATNA FIRE GROUP 


5 


SE 
INN , 





(:/ /wort. \= 
«| /CENTURY = 
\ SOON . 


HARTFORD - CONNECTICUT 


AZTNA INSURANCE COMPANY - THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 





THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY - PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Priority Rights Void | 
Upon Receivership | 
Maryland Court Upholds | 
Decision Against Bond- | 
ing Companies 





BALTIMORE, Nov. 7—Bond- | 
ing companies which have is- 
sued State and municipal 
bank deposits cannot claim | 
priority rights after a bank 
has been placed in the hands | 
of a receiver, according to 
an opinion handed down by 
the Maryland Court of Ap- 
peals this week. 

The case came before the 
court on appeal of the de- 
cision of Chief Judge Denis 
of the Supreme Court of Bal- 
timore in the case of the 
Public Indemnity Company, 
the New Amsterdam Casual- 
ty Company and the Ameri- 
can Bonding Company versus 
George W. Page, State bank 
examiner, who was appointed 
receiver for the Chesapeake 





Bank last year. The three 
companies had insured the 
deposits of the State of 
Maryland, amounting to $40,- 
000 and sued for priority 
rights. 

The lower court held that 
priority rights were lost 


when no suitable action was 
taken to enforce that right 
before receivers were ap- 
pointed. 

This decision was upheld 
by the Court of Appeals, 
which in its opinion held 
that: When a bank is closed 
and placed in the hands of 
the Bank Commissioner, who 
is duly appointed its receiver 
under Section 9 or Article 
11, which provides that the 
possession by the Bank Com- 
missioner as receiver shall 
“operate as a bar to any and 
all attachments, liens, execu- 
tions or distraints of any 
kind.” 

That under the statute the | 
posting of the notice by the 
bank that it was in charge 
of the Bank Commissioner 
had the effect of placing all 
of its assets in his possession 
as receiver. 











Feller Named Third 
N. Y. Deputy 


Samuel R. Feller of New 
York has been appointed 
third deputy superintendent 
f insurance. He graduated 
from Columbia and Columbia 
Law School and has _ been 
mnected with the firms of 
Hays, Hershfield & Wolf and 
f Mullen & Bloch. 
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Picture of What a Couple of Yeggs 
Can Do to a “Safe” 











The attractive young lady above is viewing the damage made by 

a couple of safe crackers in a Washington dental technician’s 

office, and her cheerful attitude is doubtless due to the fact that 
her employer was adequately covered by insurance. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT PAYS 
FIRST STOREKEEPER’S LOSS 


The Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Company has paid 
its first loss under the new 
storekeepers’ burglary and 
robbery policy, which was re- 
cently introduced by members 
of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers. The loss is interest- 
ing since it emphasizes the 
value of the complete protec- 
tion afforded under this con- 
tract. 

The loss was covered by 
three separate and distinct 
sections of the contract. Two 
hundred and fifty dollars 
were stolen from the as- 
sured’s safe after the com- 
bination of the safe was 
off and the lock 


smashed; $78.38 worth of 


| merchandise was stolen from 


the premises, and the safe 
was damaged to the extent 
of $20. These amounts total- 
ing $348.38 were paid 
promptly by the company. 
Formerly in order for the 
assured to collect the total 
amount of this loss, it would 


‘have been necessary for him 





to carry both a safe burglary 
and open stock policy. The 
loss under the property dam- 
age feature would have been 
covered under the safe burg- 
lary policy. It would also 
have have been necessary for 
the assured to carry open 
stock insurance up to the 
amount required by the na- 
ture of his business and his 
particular locale. 





State Orders Bus 
Line Suspended 


The Mississippi Transpor- 
tation Company operating 
four bus lines in Mississippi 
has been ordered by the 
State utility board to suspend 
operation for failure to pro- 
vide liability insurance for 
protection of its passengers. 
The board requires $10,000 
coverage on each passenger. 
Organization of the company 
was fought from the first by 
railroads and other bus com- 
panies which charged it was 
operating parallel lines which 
were not needed. 
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| Casualty Actuaries 
Meet Tomorrow 





| President Tarbell to Read 
| Address in Morning ; 
| Forum to Treat Dole 


Thomas F. Tarbell of the 
Travelers, president of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society, 
_ will open the annual meeting 
lof that body in the Hotel 
| Biltmore, Friday morning at 
9.30. Officers for 1932 will 
be elected at the meeting. 

Following the delivery of 
the presidential address and 
the presentation of new pa- 
pers, discussion of the papers 
presented at the Boston meet- 
ing last May will be resumed. 

Following luncheon, which 
will be served in the Bilt- 
more, an informal discussion 
will take place. According 
to announcement from Secre- 
tary Fondiller, the actuaries 
are keenly interested in the 
unemployment insurance 
question and will consider it 
from the following angles: 
Would it mitigate technolog- 
ical unemployment; (b) 
could it be made to take up 
the slack caused by uneven 
distribution of “barter pow- 
er’; (c) to what extent may 
the experience of foreign 
countries be used as a guide 
in the United States; (d) is 
compulsory unemployment in- 
surance practical? If so how 
should it be administered? 

For the second half of the 
forum period the actuaries 
will take up the discussion of 
compensation medical loss 
ratios, from the following 
viewpoints: Is there a cycle 
in compensation medical loss 
ratios; (b) what are the main 
factors causing rising medi- 
cal costs; (c) is it possible 
to regulate medical costs 
through (1) fixed fee sched- 
ule, (2) clinics operated joint- 
ly by carriers, (3) any other 
means? 

Among the formal papers 
to be presented at the meet- 
ing are “The Contract of 
Personal Accident and Health 
Insurance,” Stewart M. La- 
Mont, Metropolitan Life; 
“Procedure in the Examina- 
tion of Casualty Companies 
by Insurance Departments.” 
by Emma C. Maycrink, New 
York Insurance Department; 





“A Method of Assembling 
and Analyzing the Data Re- 


| ported Under the Unit Sta- 


tistical Plan,” by Mark Kor- 
mes, Compensation Insurance 





Rating Board, New York. 
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for Relief 


This practical suggestion has been made 
our hard-headed 
We are glad to 


associates by Manuel Camps, Jr., 
General Agent in Providence, R. I. 
pass it along to the underwriting fraternity 
out the country, 
adoption, 
Says Mr. Camps: 

“In connection with 
wide 


Quick Millions 


believing it to be sound, 
and of tremendously helpful possibilities. 


appeal for relief for the unemployed, 


to his 


through- 
easy of 


President Hoover’s nation- 


may we 


offer the suggestion that every man in this Agency 


sell 
Thanksgiving, 


an extra thousand dollars of business, 
and contribute the commission there- 


before 


from to the local committee on relief, in addition to 


his community contribution? 


If every Age 


nt in the 


United States did this it would result in increased 


millions of dollars for relief. 
do it, 
Committee, 
ciaries, 
to our own selves.” 


and protection for our 


it will not only result in cash to the 
clients’ 
but it will also result in untold satisfaction 


If we in this Agency 


Relief 


benefi- 











THe PENN Mutvuat Lire INsurRANCE Co. 
WM. A. LAW, President 
Independence Square Philadelphia 





Reinsurance 


We offer companies writing per- 
sonal health and accident substantial 
reinsurance facilities for excess lia- 
bility on principal sum and monthly 
and weekly indemnity. 


Write to J. E. Sheridan, Reinsur- 
ance Underwriter. 


INTER-OCEAN CASUALTY COMPANY 


_ HOME OFFICE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

























FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Gawe, ccldent 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL BUILDING - 4°” & WALNUT STS. 








a 











In our Home Office Agency in Rhode Island every 
man is on salary and works directly for the Com- 
pany. The definite income which this plan makes 
possible is appreciated by our agents. The agent 
is an integral part of the Home Office organiza- 
tion and has an opportunity to increase his income 
by commissions on excess business. If interested, 
write to— 


Puritan Life Insurance Company 
Rhode Island 








Providence 

















Write today. 


For Texas Agents 


Splendid Territory 
Pionger Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company 


An Exceptional Opportunity 


Direct Agency Contracts Low Cost 
High Commissions Non-Medical 
Very Liberal Renewals Child Forms 


Modern Policies 


Wm. D. Mayfield, V.-Pres. 


Waco, Texas 








— 














Louis M. Crandall, Personal Producer Extraordinary! 


who for over eight years has not missed a single week 
of writing from one to thirty-five applications shares his 
knowledge with you. 


INDIRECT SELLING 


A new book by this dynamic personality will be 
published in the near future. 


Send in and Reserve a Copy for Yourself 
Price, $2.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
243 WEST 39TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 





























New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. 


THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 

















General Agents Wanted 


Profitable territories now available in Florida, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and North Carolina. Write today to 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Life Accident Health Automobile Accident 
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Cost Conference Becomes 


Legal Rating Organization 





Commissions Will be Considered Part of Pure Pre- 
mium Under New Plan; Superintendent Can Fine 


Violators Under Rating Laws; Thought Most Signif- 


icant Step 


Official status was assumed 
by the Conference on Acqui- 
sition and Field Supervision 
Costs for Casualty Insuranve 
in New York Tuesday, when 
that body became an auxili- 
ary rating organization es- 
tablished under the New York 
insurance law. It now has 
powers and obligations simi- 
lar to those of an insurance 


company. 
This development in the 
important commission cost 


investigation which has been 
in progress more than a year 
and a half is considered in 
official circles to be the most 
significant step yet made. 
Though it applies to New 
York State alone at the pres- 
ent time, it is considered 
precedental and may be the 
most important topic of dis- 
cussion at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commis- 
sioners in New York next 
month. 

The information was dis- 
closed in a letter from James 
A. Beha, chairman of the 
Conference, to Superintend- 
ent George S. Van Schaick, 
and implies that commission 
costs will now be a part of 
the pure premium on casualty 
insurance, and will be subject 
to the control of the insur- 
ance commissioner. The com- 
panies will doubtless continue 
to file their rates as they 
have done in the past, but 
the Conference, as a recog- 
nized rating organization, 
will officially pledge the spe- 
cific part of the rate to be 
used for commissions. 

The insurance commission- 
er will then be able to ex- 
amine the records of the 
Conference or its members to 
ascertain whether violations 
exist, and will be able to fine 
and otherwise punish any of- 
fending member. 

Regarding the appointment 
of general agents the Con- 
ference will adhere strictly 
to its rules that only a spe- 
cific number of general and 
regional agents shall be under 
contract in any one State, 
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and that only one of this set 
number shall be appointed to 
the large cities of the State. 
Definite codes and data on 
these points as well as com- 
mission plans have been filed 


with Superintendent Van 
Schaick. 
Seventy well-known cas- 


ualty companies, including all 
of the members of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, 
are members of the Confer- 
ence. 

Commenting on the an- 
nouncement, James Magrath, 
chief of the rating staff of 
the New York Insurance De- 
partment, told THE SPEc- 
TATOR, “I am delighted with 
the plan. It gives the com- 
mission schedules and rating 
procedures an official status 
as far as the construction of 
rates by the National Bureau 
is concerned.” 








Coast Surety Corp. 
Licensed in Cal. 
Coast Surety Corpora- 
tion of Los Angeles has 
been licensed by the In- 
surance Commissioner to 
transact fidelity and sure- 
ty business in California. 
H. W. Blackburn has been 
selected as president of 
the corporation and C. A. 
Haskins will occupy the 
position of secretary. The 
organization has a paid- 
up capital of $100,000 and 
has opened offices in the 
Rowan Building in Los 

Angeles. 











U. S. Grand Jury 
Indicts Day, McCutchan 
(Concluded from page 35) 


department has not _ been 
satisfied with the administra- 
tion of certain companies 
operating in the State. 

The indictment of Day and 
McCutchan contains seven 
counts. It was voted by a 
Kansas City grand jury for 
the United States District 
Court, and is allegedly based 
on the handling of the af- 
fairs of the Chicago Fidelity 
and Casualty Company and 
the Continental Indemnity 
Company, formerly Indem- 
nity Company of America. 








GREAT 


AMERICAN PLANS 





TO INCREASE SURPLUS 


Great American Indemnity 
Company, under the direc- 
tion of President Jesse S. 
Phillips, plans to increase its 
surplus by $1,500,000 before 
December 31, it was stated 
this week. Stockholders will 
gather for a special meeting 
November 23 to act upon the 
proposal of the board of di- 
rectors to reduce the capital 
from its present figure of 
$1,500,000 to $750,000 by re- 
ducing the par value of the 
shares from $10 to $5. Then, 
by the sale of 100,000 new 
$5 shares at $12.50, the 
capital will be increased to 
$1,250,000. The result of the 
first transaction will be to 
transfer $750,000 from capi- 
tal to surplus account, and 
the second will increase the 
capital from $750,000 to $1,- 
250,000 and add another 
$750,000 to surplus. 

President Phillips in a let- 
ter to stockholders present- 
ing the plans says: 

“This company, 


like all 





other indemnity and casualty 
companies, has suffered a 
considerable decrease in its 
surplus during the last year, 
due to unprecedented under- 
writing conditions and to the 
severe shrinkage in the mar- 
ket value of securities which 
it owns, and the directors 
are strongly of the opinion 
that the wise and conserva- 
tive course is to make the 
surplus large enough to in- 
sure a sound condition under 
all eventualities.” 





Nat’l Union Indemnity Out 
of Ky. and Tenn. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 7.— 
National Union Indemnity 
Co. has discontinued casualty 
business in Kentucky and 
Tennessee. At the Louisville 
office it was reported that the 
company had arranged to 
withdraw from all States 
other than Pennsylvania, let- 
ting policies run to expira- 
tion. 





George Hutchinson 
Dies in St. Louis 





Chairman of Prudential Cas- 
ualty Was Once Illinois 





Superintendent 
Funeral services for 
George W. H. Huskinson, 


chairman of the board of the 
Prudential Casualty & Sure- 
ty Co. of St. Louis, who 
dropped dead on a St. Louis 
street Nov. 6, were held in 
Alton, Ill., Nov. 8. 

Mr. Huskinson’s first in- 
surance experience was 
gained in the McKinley In- 
surance Agency in Alton, 
and he was later appointed 
assistant actuary of the II- 
linois Insurance Department. 
He became Illinois superin- 
tendent in January, 1927. He 
was also president of the 
Prudential Finance Corpora- 
tion which at one time con- 
trolled the Prudential Cas- 
ualty. 








Federal charges swing on 
an alleged deal for more 
than 37,540 acres of south- 
east Missouri land held by 
the Himmelberger-Harrison 
Lumber Company and the 


Gideon - Anderson Lumber 
Company. It is alleged 
that McCutchan and Day 
had represented that the 


stock of the Chicago Fidelity 
& Casualty Company which 
they had organized with 
“$1,000,000 capital and $1,- 
500,000 surplus,’ was worth 
its full face value in the 
negotiations for the lumber 
companies lands. The own- 
ers were to receive 10,122 
shares of the Chicago com- 
pany stock in payment for 
their land holdings. The 
accused are said to have 
represented that the capital 
and surplus of the Chicago 


Fidelity & Casualty Com- 
pany was paid up in cash 
and securities of sound 
value. 


It is also announced that 
Mr. Day has resigned his po- 
sition as Pacific Coast 
agency supervisor for the 
Old Line Life. 





PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 9— 
From all indications, the mid- 
year meeting and banquet of 
the Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania, scheduled for 
Friday night at the Benja- 
min Franklin Hotel, will find 
one of the largest attendances 
in its history. 
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Prominent Agents and Actuarial 
Brokers 














GEORGE B. BUCK 
Leon Irwin & Co. ACTUARY 
Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. Specializing in Employees’ Accountants, Statisticians 


Benefit and Pension Funds 
Snsusense Gace 2688 150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 128 North Wells Street, Chicago 


Brokerage Lines Solicited a5 = ae 


L. A. GLOVER & CO. 

















JNO. A. COPELAND 


Actuarial Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








Inspections 














Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler | 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries ERSTON L. MARSHALL J. H. O’ROURKE, Jr. 


Audits Caleulations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations CONSULTING ACTUARY UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 


25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 























a ao 301 Iowa Building PHONES: 
LOMBARD 1674 GERMANTOWN 5103 
DES MOINES, IOWA DREXEL BLDG. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING 


ACTUARIES T. J. McCOMB 


ee NEW YORK __|| | consuttine acTuary The Second Supplement 
to The Handy Guide, 1931 


The second supplement to The 
WOODWARD, FONDILLER and RYAN ———— Handy Guide to Premium Rates, Ap- 
plications and Policies, 1931 edition, 
Consultants = has been yeeet by She Spectaber 
Company. is supplement contains 
Actuarial, Accounting and FRANK M. SPEAKMAN new policy forms and premium rates 
Management Problems Consulting Actuary of the several companies, thus bring- 
ing The Handy Guide fully up to 

90 John St. New York Associates date. 
ot. Ooo ©. P. A. i | Copies of this supplement will be 
= P. Higgins supplied to those subscribers to The 
——- — DS ae Handy Guide whose names appear 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA | on The Spectator Company’s books, 
\ at 35 cents each, while the price to 


DONALD F. CAMPBELL —— non-subscribers will be 50 cents. 


-_— — The three supplements to the 1931 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


—- - Re Re J —— Vy - I~ 
urnishe o subscribers to a 00 
160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 ALEXANDER C. GOOD for $1.00. 
CHICAGO Orders should be addressed to 
CONSULTING ACTUARY THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 

—— 807 Paul Brown Bldg. Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo. 243 West 39TH St., New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Boston New Orleans 
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— Colcord Bldg. Oklahoma City, Okla. 










































































JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
Censulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, eo 


Group, Industrial and Special Classes REVISED EDITION—1930 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


Expert Advice on Domestic, Trepical and 
Semi-Trepical Business 
Sse" || SURETY BONDS 
—— By EDWARD C. LUNT, A.M. 


J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. New Chapters Cover 


Consulting amare = : COMMERCIAL BLANKET BONDS—BLANKET POSITION 
me Se BONDS—THREE KINDS OF FORGERY BONDS 


Legal Reserve, » Assessment ee 


Business— Pensions. 
258 ant Be Se Se Se See New Extensions and yyy Nd ~ poeee Types of Bonds 
re Also Treat 


This Up-to-Date Book of 430 Pages Should Be Read by Every Fidelity 
and Surety Agent and Underwriter 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. Price, Per Copy—$3.50 


Consulting Actuaries 
; THE SPECTAT 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President LAT OR COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 243 West 39th Street, New York 


Omaha Kansas City BOSTON NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES 
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and 800 Securities Bidg., Kansas City, Ma 
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